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ABS TRACT 


Currently, vernacular bilingual education which is seen 
as a response to the language demands of native people, is 
being implemented in countries such as the United States of 
America, Canada and Australia. There is growing concern 
amons “Soctal sciengists that much of the current discussion of 
bilingual education does not adequately reflect societal 
dynamics. For native people these dynamics stem from a 
colonial situation which defines their relationship with the 
dominant Anglo-speaking community. Analysis of language 
mainvenence clainswotten rests: explicitly or implicitly on 
explanations in terms of ethnicity, neglecting to take into 
account the Significance of language claims that extend beyond 
ethnic and linguistic entities. | 

This study sets out to investigate the genesis and 
nature of vernacular language claims emanating from the region 
of the Mackenzie River Valley in Northern Canada. The data 
base used is the hearings of the Berger Commission Inquiry into 
the proposed natural gas pipeline along the Mackenzie Valley. 
This provides a broader societal base in which to contextualize 
language claims. While it allows for an examination across 
linguistic boundaries, delineating the social context becomes 
problematic. 

From studies which focus on language in its social 
context, the central concept of ‘speech community' has been 
used to extend the context beyond the confines of linguistic 
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code. 

An important distinction made with respect to the 
concept of speech community is that made by Fishman who 
acknowledges that a speech community can be recognized on the 
basis of actual verbal interaction (experiential) /on the basis 
Cr cVMOOMLeCp i nvesrauron (reterential). 

In this study of vernacular language claims, 
recognition of a referential speech community is seen to have 
important implications. On the basis of a referential speech 
community, vernacular language claims are seen to be but one 
aspect of broader claims being made in response to a colonial 
Situation. | The resolution of “these claims is not a matter of 
linguistic accommodation within the existing school system. 
Bilingual education, whether it aims at language transfer or 
vernacular language maintenance may not be the resolution to 
the demands of linguistically marked groups. What this study 
Piialiwecaliso ico CGCUCStLOMeiss Lhe role sortie school as an 


Anstitucion of the dominant society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Folk Bilingualism 


Bilingual education or simply education in two 
languages is not a new phenomenon. For generations students 
have learned second and third languages in the school 
Situation where the addition of foreign languages was 
considered an enrichment experience. The ‘other' 
languages in these cases were also languages of wider 
communication and were in no way regarded as a threat to the 
national language. It has been commonplace, for instance, 
for English, speaking students to learn languages such as 
French, German and Italian and more recently Japanese, 
Russian or Asian languages. Gaarder refers to such 
bilingualism as ‘elitist bilingualism‘ and differentiates it 
Totes 1OlLiebibingualism, ‘s Thestormer 1S acoui red 
individually and voluntarily while the latter is acquired 
of necessity. 

When two peoples, each speaking its own language, must 
LiVesin. a sine teccoununy, we ws slikety thay One wi tw 
be dominated, and the dominated one must learn the 
other's language. (1975:8). 

Though he does not expand upon this theme, Gaarder 
GLO76) ‘returns to tne notron ol = ncuneor sOCclet tal 
bilinsvalismaand, Claims that where, at exists 1 is a 
YerLection otua political stance... He draws some 
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tentative generalizations to develop this claim, two of 
which serve as a useful starting point for a neglected area 
of-research into bilingual education. 
societal bilingual education (even as societal 
bilingualism itself) takes its dynamics from the 
Movevivessocio-politicalmstatus sor thel;two tpeoples in 
Heienraienne | Mgnt Za be 
Pneaddi con, 
bilingual education for the weaker people, since it 
increases the number of bilinguals and decreases the 
NUNS TRO femOnG Lineal Suis spe leNnulal ly sdestrictive oF 
the weaker language. (p. 3)» 

It is bilingual education derived from folk 
bilingualism that is recently enjoying much attention in 
English speaking countries such as the United States of 
America, Canada and Australia whose populations include 
large numbers of immigrants from other countries as well as 
indigenous people. Current attention to bilingual education 
focuses largely on the immigrant groups whose languages 
enjoy national status in their mother country. In 
Canada, for example, the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism had as its terms of reference to: 

Inquire: into and report upon the existing state of 
bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada and to recommend 
what steps should be taken to develop the Canadian 
Confederation on the basis of an equal partnership 
between the two founding races, taking into account the 
contribution to the enrichment of Canada and the measures 


that should be taken to safeguard that contribution. 
(OG took los 


Vernacular Languages 


In Canada ‘bilingual education' has become almost 


synonomous with education in English and French. Other 
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immigrant ‘ethnic groups' are acknowledged in the report on 
bilingualismand) biculturalism, but thevuconly reference’ to 
vernaculars is an introductory explanation of omission. 

However, bilingual education of native peoples as 
it Wet lectsi taipoliticall stances an outstanding examplerof 
folk bilingualism and deserving of attention. One of its 
most distinguishing aspects is that it/involves vernacular 
languages;7 vernaculars’ thatvare historacally based on an 
oral tradition and of which only some have, since 
colonization, been scripted, but not always on the basis of 
a Roman orthography. In addition, these vernaculars in the 
past had not been used for wider communication and many are, 
in fact, local varieties having only narrow regional 
currency. All these aspects would appear to be inimical to 
the use of these vernaculars in formal education. However, 
despite problems of orthography, diversity of dialect 
variations, concerns with teacher competency and very 
limited research findings, bilingual education involving 
native vernaculars is being promoted and implemented. 

A very simple question emerges. Who is interested 
in the vernaculars and why? The answer to this question 


entails an examination of two opposing forces meeting in 


ithe definition of ‘vernacular language' adopted here 
is? thateused: in? the  UNESCOymonograpnis . “Atilanguagelwhich is 
the: mother tongue’ of. a group whichis socially™or politically 
dominated by another group speaking a different language. We 
do not consider the language of a minority in one country as 
avernacuilar Uf Millis an offical Manguage anvanother 
eounvrysy "(19535 286) % 
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the school situation and coincidentally seeking, for what 
fy propose@arescontiicting -reasons7= to introduce into that 
arena the vernacular languages. The social forces derive 
from two groups that have since colonization represented 
divergent interests and yet have existed in a relationship 
which itself evolved out of these divergencies. One group 
was from the outset the intruder and was to become 
economically, molitically and" linsuisvicaliy domanant. . The 
other, the marked group, was to become economically, 
politically and linguistically disadvantaged in its 
relationship with the former. * 

Relationships between Europeans and indigenous 
people in North America. and Australia have been based on the 
former's unguestioned assumptions of their racial and 
cultural superiority and their right to treat the indigenes 
as subject peoples. Historically, racism has been a common 
colonial phenomena. As Schemerhorn claims, the two are so 
closely linked that exceptions are rare. He does point out 
BACULTe uiaGs 

While colonization promoted racism in the Long run, the 
historic path toward that end had many twists and turns. 


In the dramatic expansion of Europe after the fifteenth 
century, Carigy ic ontacic: Ghexplorers,; etracexs j»pand 


<Following Fishman "that language is marked in a 
bilingual education setting which would be most likely not 
to be used instructionally were it not for bilingual 
education" (1975:0). 'marked' group is used here in 
preference to ‘disadvantaged' group to overcome any 
connotations of pathology of the group. Whatever disadvantage 
can be said to exist is one incurred within the relationship 
between the two groups. 
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adventurers with the peoples of Oceania, Asia, Africa, 

and the Americas awakened such diverse responses and 

counter-responses that generalities are hardly 

possible, —(LO70r1142 ).. 
ThesGanaoVanuss (acron 1S01 Llietraviver ot, Ssucn Giversity. 
From the time of earliest contact the relationship between 
European and native people has undergone frequent 
modifications. Vallee briefly overviews different historical 
periods and the differing impact upon native people. Prior 
to 1950, though missionaries and traders attempted to 
institute some change, it was not as drastic as the large 
scale cultural transformation attempted since that period.? 
Vallee does claim however, that at all stages the 
relationship between the two reveals the inequality in what 
hemreters to as the "historical “zeéiteeist*. of imperialism, 
With GoeacsumpGLon tom White, .~Christi am moral superiority. " 
CaO le 2). 

This assumption of white superiority has instigated 

large scale exploitation, the nature of which has attracted 
much discussion in recent years. One recently recurring 


theme of analysis comes from critical theorists using the 


3Ray (1974) reviews the period 1660-1870 and focuses 
attention on the way different Indian groups in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan reacted to the changing opportunities 
Otreredmpy wnhertur, trade, "ATS elt cant pot No meakes 
is that the early fur trade period was an integrating 
force between Indians and Europeans as the successful 
operation of the fur trade was advantageous to both groups. 
BY the latter part of the nineteenth century however, 
declining opportunities in the fur trade placed the 
inmgtane an a2 weaker position In relation to, une vladers, 
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Colonization eyaled, This approach overcomes the weakness 
Of studies which address culture contact as 4. situation of 
two distinct and discrete cultures meeting in an 
acculturative exchange. Rather, by drawing on a colonial 
framework the relationship between the two - that of 
colonizer and colonized - is highlighted. Individual 
examples Of SUC Studies are Carstens (1071), Fisher (1970), 
Chance (1974), and Adams (1969), while Watkins (1977) 
brings together a collection of presentations to the Berger 
Inquiry, all of which develop the theme, "Dene Nation: The 
Cotony Wi ciin. | 

Though the relationship between the colonizer and the 
colonized is basically one of economic exploitation and 
Wesde bo whee Prank (10GO) Claims is) ule cevyelaumen: of 
under-development, the economic motivation of colonialism 
has broader socio-political implications. In essence, the 
Situation of contact between the two groups has been, in the 


arcirepologieal sense, one of toval cultural invasion. 


‘this model is recently being used more frequently 
by analysts olaminority groups. .in Ganada, ior example; 
Milner ana Milner UlO/73), Suply. cabo tthe ci tuaviongot the 
French in Quebec. In the United States of America, 
COLeneavlem yess previLuci aot PUbtt Ui. sur acee Va LOrimaielLy Zoro 
various groups, ¢.g., Moore (1970), Blauner (1969) and 
Blorec, (1975). lie tieir appl LCavioneol aune, Serer al 
framework, these analysts recognize different structural 
Cavereorics Within, picurubric oL COlOntaliom, 9.Mo0re., i va 
study of Mexican Indians distinguishes three categories on 
The basic Of POlitlCal pertiacipalioneoy Mace and Chute 
levels. Blauner examines black-white relations and 
distinguishes between classical colonialism and internal 
Colonialism. Flores uses an internal colonial model to 
LOGKea, Tac em andeexDLOLta tion, Ol a broad lanes sot. non 
white Minorities in the U.S.A. 
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Caulfield elaborates what she calls ‘imperialist 
exploitation" “taking Marx's basic class contradictions: of 
exploitation and extending them to a colonial situation: 


As expanding capitalism, with its industrial base in 

the home country, encountered and engulfed nonindustrial 
cultures, the dominant system developed modes for 
exploiting not just the labour power of these subject 
rs, but their entire cultural patterns. (1974: 

ES Bir 


It is this all-encompassing cultural encounter that 
addresses the question of use or abuse of vernacular 
languages in the contact situation. In Canada, policy 


towards language in education aimed at denigrating 


>. 


native vernaculars through monolingual English instruction. 
This was directly related to the assumption of cultural 
superiority and seen as a means of assimilating native 
people into, the European way of life. The acquisition 


of English was part of the envisaged cultural 


ont 


tranegiormation. 


5Daniels notes efforts by early mission schools to 
Veecord., | COG11y end, provice Dasicetormal Instruction an 
iridtan Langiaces as “well, as PinsEne lish’. Sie rs0uesi tewasva 
trend that. later suifered some severe reversals” (1973:56). 
Senator James Gladstone, for example, recalls his 
experiences at the St. Paul's Anglican Mission at the end 
of the nineteenth century. "In those days, the teachers 
were dedicated to their work. They used to urge us to 
speak English and those who were on their best behaviour 
eot*five, ten or fifteen cents on Saturday. This money 
Came= trom the teachernts own” pocket. = ieremember =! was 
punished several times for speaking Blackfoot" (1967:19). 
More recently the appendix to the Daily Register for 
Recording the Attendance of Indian School Pupils offered 
the following suggestions to teachers. "Every effort must 
be made to induce pupils to speak English and to teach them 
to understand it.” Insist on English even’ during” the 
supervised play. Failure in this means wasted efforts" 


(1945-1946:660). 
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Language Maintenance 


As native people reject this cultural transformation 
they are also “examining the role of the school and the part 
it has played in the denigration of vernacular languages. 
The ratronale for native people's interest in vernacular 
education and linguistic maintenance rests implicitly or 
explicitly in terms of ethnicity. One of the Landmarks for 
the more recent work on language and ethnicity is Fishman's 
(1966) study of language loyalty in the United States, which 
substantiated Glazer and Moyniham's (1963) questioning of 
the American 'melting pot' ideology. Languages, be they 
localized vernaculars or languages of wider communication of 
migrant minorities, survive despite generations of concerted 
effort to replace them with national lingua-francas. 
Cultural and linguistic diversity are now espoused in a new 
DluUrealistiG ideology, replacing that of the ‘melting pow’; 
Demands of different language groups to have their 
languages recognized by the school system are seen as an 
outcome of this cultural and linguistic survival. lhanguage 
te seem as the embodimens. ofmetinuciuy es VOnvotioz 1 O75) 
predicts increasing pressure by various ethnic groups for 
Dilingual education. “Fishman reviews ethnicity historically 
and like von Maltitz foresees re-ethnification as a force 
thateawide havea sustaining and creative power for yeans to 
come: 

In sum my prediction is that when your great- 


grandchildren and mine celebrate the 300th anniversary 
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maintenance and non-English language maintenance. 
(OZ a 82 1). 


The terms ‘ethnic’ and ‘ethnicity’ often remain unclearly 
defined. Vallee, in a comprehensive discussion on the 
meaning of ethnicity states that: 

Ethnicity refers to descent from ancestors who shared 

a common culture or subculture manifested in 

Tas AS ways of speaking and/or acting. (1975: 
He stresses that though the common culture may be 
transmitted by different kinds of groupings, "kinship 
networks are crucial bearers of the vases oe Though 
ethnicity can be activated, it is fundamentally static and 
normative.“ People dopo a) Dari cular enn Cig. ep yew iaaoue 
Ciembneaiact. that wney Aare DOr. tutOsthaleeroup, IAS ssuch 1 
is an inactive rather than an emergent form and survives 
through time largely unchanged. 

Explanations of demands for language maintenance in 
temiicy Of Cthinicitysdo. not, explain why,it a&s vmore: or. less 
important for different groups, nor why at this time and 
place in history re-ethnification is such a powerful force. 
Fishman (1976 a) does acknowledge that what we have today is 


a new, ethnicity, an ideologized ethnicity... “revitalistic, 


messianic, and powerfully moving" and one that has never 


6ipthnicity' in these terms is closely linked with 
rCulture’, @ term which will be used exclusively in later 
discussion of native claims. 


(Orn? Valeets ‘subjective’ and ‘objective' 
dimensions. 
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been that before in America. The Underlying! implication. vs 
that this new movement is Something which takes us beyond 
the reductionist argument of ethnic maintenance for its own 
Sake. . From the point of view of the linguistically marked 
languages in bilingual education, research cannot afford to 
limit itself to ‘ethnicity' or ‘language' per se. Such 
research will not only fail to get at other fundamental 
Significances of language demands of marked groups; it may 


obscure then. 
Research Needs 


If research into bilingual education is to go beyond 
explanations in terms of ethnicity and language, what is 
required is the-sort of research that will account for 
linguistic markedness within a general theory of social, 
economic and Political relations. VAS vie, no- Substantial 
eriore Nas been made in this, direction. — irueba an alpaper 
presented to the annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association discusses research needs in 
bilingual education and claims: 

Tt is, perhaps, the lack of involvement of social 
scientists in bilingual education which has Jeft 
lineviets= and practroners! with vhe burdens Oo. 
investigating the outcomes of "diverse types of bilingual 


education programs. No wonder our very conceptualization 
of bilingual education ignores socio-cultural dimensions! 


CLo7 oho) 
Paulston (1974) in an earlier paper presented to the 
Interamerican Conference on Bilingual Education attempts to 


interpret research findings on bilingual education within a 
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broader social theory. Though she acknowledges the importance 
OF GuanLiticationsand Statletica «ner stated Digs 12 tne 
anthropological emphasis on qualitative research. She draws 
heavily on Schemerhorn's inductive typology in ethnic 
relations and Wallace's schema of revitalization movements. 
Admitting that this framework does not account for all the 
fects Of Dilingual education and “that 1: should, only ™be seen 
as a direction that could be taken in interpreting research 
on bilingual education, she invites us to consider other 
alternatives. 
Without question, there are other theoretical approaches 
possible, but it is very clear to me that unless we try 
in some way to account for the sociohistorical, cultural 
and economical-political factors which lead to certain 
forms of bilingual education, we will never understand 
the consequences of that education. CTO 7) 

If we accept Paulston and Trueba'ts concerns with the 
need sO waCCOUN FASO Lhe LeoctoOn se lorical,. Cul cura! and 
economic-political factors leading to bilingual education, 
the most fruitful direction of current study comes from those 


disciplines with an orientation towards language in a social 


eontextwe Delineating andioperalionalizing ssocial context: 


Brn a more recent paper Paulston surveys the 
theoretical perspectives on bilingual education as they fall 
within the two major paradigms - the functional or 
"equilibrium! paradigm and the conflict paradigm. She claims 
that much of the work on bilingual education is purely 
descriptive while the bias of most theoretical studies is 
Sstruccuralefunctionalism, Her final call 2s for "the 
development of a dialectical research perspective in 
bilingual education, which would help specify the theoretical 
approach most likely to be fruitful in answering questions of 
a specified inaturem!? (19776169). 
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however, has been problematic. If the present directions in 
the study of language in its social context are examined, 
some major obstacles become obvious, but in addition, 


certain guidelines can be suggested. 


Detining Socal Context? 


Though the term ‘sociolinguistics' is recently coined, 
the study of language and its relation to social phenomena is 
by no means novel. Historically the questions posed and the 
approaches adopted by the various disciplines to investigate 
this relationship arose out of the prevailing social and 
intellectual climates. Likewise, what is taken to be the 
socal context retlects the universality or perticularism of 
the times. Though the humanities generally have been 
interested in the social impact of language, the major thrust 
has come from sociology and anthropology. 

Generally the anthropological and sociological 
perspectives have emerged in two closely related areas of 
study, but which, by virtue of their different emphases, 
adopt different methodological approaches. Though in recent 
Picera wile MisOCLOLInocuI ets tS uUsSed “Oe terear to Doan 
approaches, Fishman distinguishes between that term and 
"sociology of language.' The common concern of both is with 
the interdependence of language and social phenomena. 

Fishman notes that: 
Both are concerned with the interpenetration between 


societally patterned variation in language usage and 
variation in other societally patterned behaviour, 
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whether viewed in intra-communal or in inter-communal 
Mercvec 1 VesmmClOy 2 ec +a. |p 


However, while sociolinguistics stresses the “societally 
patterned variation in language usage," the sociology of 
language starts from the basis of "societally patterned 
behavior" and attempts to relate it to linguistic phenomena. 
The problem of defining a social context can be understood 
within these differences. Either language, language varieties 
or ways of speaking define the context, or alternatively the 


context is determined by sociological constructs emanating 


Promethe study of social groups, 


speech Community 


A concept which seeks to bridge these differences and 


which is addressed within both the sociology of language and 


SOCLoOlLinsutets 1s that of Speech communitiy". “Aceordine to 
Hymes: 
Speech community is a necessary, primary concept in that, 


if? taken! Seriously; Pit postulatesi thes unit ofadescription 
Hoe sOClLal, Cauher than Line siiee Senulvy as Unese tars 
Wi tieecsocualvgroup. andrconsidersptiheyentine: orfani zation 
Gf dIneUISTLG Means within 10, srather than start with 
some one partial, named organization of linguistic means, 
called a "language." (1974: b:47). 
Despite acceptance of the speech community as a frame of 
reference, the concept has been, and still is, open to 
debate. For many, Gither explicitly vor anplicitiy, the 
linguistic base is posited to delineate boundaries. 
Bloomfield's (1933) statement is perhaps the most explicitly 


couched in terms of language. Though on the one hand he 


Claims "a speech community is a group of people who interact 
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by means of speech,” he proceeds to exemplify, through 
English, the cohesiveness of language in defining boundaries 
despite) Zeographic tand political isolation. In his example, 
it is obvious that many of these English speakers never 
imveresapa Rin eddittvon fie) fs) tinevntably “drawn inter the 
dilemma of what constitutes a language boundary. Sherzer 
(1965) also interchanges 'speech' and 'language.' Though 
he admits the boundaries of speech communities are difficult 
to define, he postulates them as the recognizable differences 
between particular language systems. 

Other less obvious examples of linguistic determinism 
come from sociolinguists, who like Hymes, claim the 
necessity to study language in the context of a community of 
speakers ‘Cogtiigant of de Saussure' snGlo59) distinetion 
between la parole and la lange, they have focused on speech, 
seeking to determine what needs to be known by a community of 
speakers to effectively interact. Though they move away from 
the abstractions of language interna and study language in its 
sochal vcontext, “the yrs tid saresconcerned with athe glanguistic 
pursuit of arriving at the underlying regularity of language 
usages vLabov's (1969) study of negro children.in!New York 
city for example, examines the logic of the non-standard 
variety of English spoken. What he is concerned with is 
arriving at the grammaticality and patterns of use of speech. 
Other scholars extend this essentially normative approach to 
language related phenomena such as kinesics (Birdwhistell, 


1970), regulation of participation (Philips, 1974), 
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sequencing in conversational openings (Schegloff, 1968), the 
place of silence in speaking (Basso, 1970), and rules of 
address (Ervin-Tripp, 1969). | 

Though much of the impetus for these studies has 
come from Hymes, they have not resolved the problem of how 
to postulate a speech community as a social rather than a 
Linguistiemuniss. gelijwesuive mLaimetuative: Concent) ms Tcentrain to 
the study, of, Language inedsis soctalercontesst .hismcomment on 
the bounding of a community should be considered. 

Many have implicitly assumed a "natural" unity among 

members of a community 1n virtue solely of identity, or 

commonality, of linguistic knowledge; but no real 

community can be accounted for as produced by merely 

mechani calirepldetiis onpotd unworn: tad oil 7 ve bett7o6 
As studies of language in social context have proliferated, 
the concept of speech community has undergone refinements, 
some of which overcome the weaknesses mentioned and enhance 
IS ApplIcabis ty eto as bidaneued] Signationm uny olvyinge 
vernacular languages. 

One important addendum to Bloomfield's earlier 
formulation is the acknowledgement that within a speech 
community may be found several varieties of a language or 
even several languages, akin to what Fergusson refers to as 
diglossia. Gumperz, perhaps because of his experience in 
situations of language contact, as early as eooctc leymevthnat 
bilingual and multilingual speech communities are the rule 
rather than the exception. A valuable contribution he makes 
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used by Hymes (1974 b) and Fishman (1972 b). To support the 
idea of a verbal repertoire, the notion of '‘network' is also 
adtepiederogaccountitor interactrommey ton ithewmopertoire. 
Hymes and Fishman, though recognizing several varieties in 
a Speech community, hasten to stipulate the commonality of 
at least one variety and the knowledge of its rules of use. 

However, as the notion of speech community has been 
Gceveloped; the igreaternuscope tai fordedwt nin gic ecoal Too 
include more variables in description has not resolved the 
question of boundaries. On the contrary, the parameters of 
what constitutes a speech community have become more 
problematic. The problem is not merely one which plagues the 
researcher »of language (imats social context, tbut; ‘as lshope 
to illustrate later, is also of Significance to applied 
fields such as bilingual education. 

Various other closely related concepts which have 
been posited in sociolinguistics illustrate the attempt to 
delineate contexts of study. In his early work, Gumperz uses 
the erm  lingsuistlcer community: to reiler to a 

social group which may be either monolingual or 
multilingual, held together by frequency of social 
inceraction patterns and seu orf Irom the surrounding 
areas. by weaknesses in the lines of communication. 
(POG? : 3.5 
As in the case of speech community, as referred to by Hymes 
and Fishman, the boundaries set are loosely defined by 
‘oclal group.’ in each Case, ihe winit mindersdi Sscusei on, can 


Vey. ont a number of individuals to a nation. Gumperz, for 


example, in-extenuimng Nis discussion to types’ ot Linguistic 
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communities begins with small bands of hunters and gatherers 
and progresses to tribal, peasant, rural and highly 
urbanized communities. In so doing, his linguistic 
communities rely on the definitional adequacy of the social 
units suggested. 

In subsequent writing, Gumperz replaces ‘linguistic 
community’ with ‘speech community' and acknowledges the 
problem of defining boundaries. Though he suggests that the 
boundaries of speech communities tend to coincide with social 
Minus sui as *COUNLEY, urbe, rel erous andsernini Cc 2rouns, 
he does admit that: 


The adequacy of existing methods for delineating 


communities or other types of social groups has been 
a subject of considerable controversy in recent years.? 
(S07 re Oi)): 


As Gumperz states, a community can not be presumed on the 
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varieties. It is important to examine also "the existence 


of shared values and of regular communication patterns.” 
The wnotion of shared values ius .also.tound yin 
Neustupnys (L96S) seprechbund ts. Om cpeechmercasae Ditterens 


language areas may share rules for ways of speaking; for 


7This problem of boundaries of collectivities is not 
restricted to discussions of linguistic code vis-a-vis a 
sroup, “ltd evident “inwa widewrange vol sociab"science 
literature and is a problem also in inferential statistics. 
Barth (1969), for example, challenges the notion of ethnic 
groups as bounded and discrete units. The Helm (1968) volume 
addresses the problem of defining tribe and several papers 
stress the emergent nature of tribes in response to 
contemporary sociopolitical contexts. 
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example, what topics are considered appropriate, sequencing 
in conversations and manner of greetings. Hymes draws on 
Neustupny,. but hastens, to stipulate, that.'sprechbund' should 
not be confused with ‘speech community'. Knowledge of the 
rules of speaking must be accompanied by knowledge of the 
Speeches Biselt sa Reluctant to eabandonsentirely thesde lineation 
in terms of speech, there is however an increasing emphasis 
Ohabne Social situation.and a recosnition, of shared values 
eMmanebineg strom that. Situation, 

To synthesize the discussion so far and to add some 
clarity to the definitional problems of ‘speech community' it 
Usemecescary Lo.turms to se distinction which comes from the 
SOcitOlosy ot languaze. » sin his discussion ots tie, Conceps, 
Fishman recognizes that a speech community can be construed 
on two different bases. Membership in a speech community 
Pann vee One the. baci.s, ol. ac ulalaverbal sanutemactiom (experiential) 
or on the basis of symbolic integration. (referential), 

"within reference networks which may rarely or never exist in 
any physical sense." (1972 b:24). The former calls attention 
to language as a code for communication: the latter allows Lor 
consideration of socio-political factors and at the same time 
CalLloriorm arn examination ot thal which inspires sinvesracion. 
Language as a code for communication may be significant to 
Meh s COMM) Gy Ore 1 tama Deeper pieral te Other tactors. 
According to Hymes, language users must be given scope to 
determine what differences or Similarities are significant. 


Factors such as native conceptions, values, purposes of 
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interaction, political history ‘are all relevant and he goes 
on, to. suggest that stpart of the work of idefinitiom obviously 
US .doneghy ihe; notion, of comminiay. enGhO7i2 5). 

The guidelines that have emerged can be briefly 
summarized. If we are to describe a speech community which 
2 TL Ost determined solely on linguistic grounds, (i.e. language 
code, variety or registers) but which emerges from a broad 
social context; Fishman's referential, basis must be 
considered. What becomes crucial however is the enunciation 
of the sense in which a given ’population’ can be said to be 
integrated. This opens up the possibility of applying Hymes' 
postulate, ofa speetchacommunixyeas,a Social unit of 
description that "considers the entire organization of 
ApNSULSTLC Mearsewithin it, eltrelsesonensiup the possibility 
Giul ell owing iPailo bons inperyenetuoeacceumint Oe Lic 
reoclonistorical, «~cutturelpandreconomicspolitical factors 
Which Leaditoscerctain formsect |bibineual educations” 

In this investigation to determine why native people 
in Canada want to maintain their vernacular languages, the 
problem can be formalized as the investigation of two 
possibilities. Claims for language maintenance may rest upon 
an experiential speech ‘community iconstrued onthe basis of 
actualLion potentbal verbal siuberac tion tin Tasspecitlemianguage. 
Alternatively, claims for language maintenance may emanate from 
a veferential speech community construed on the basis’ of 
symbolic integration, .without including pasgaumani test: and 


salient descriptive category an actual language or code. 
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It. should be pointed out that the two possibilities 
are not considered to be mutually exclusive. The existence 
of a symbolically integrated speech community does not 
preclude the existence of a speech community or speech 
communities based on common linguistic codes. What becomes 
essential in an investigation of vernacular laneuage claims 
is that where the former does exist, its presence be 
acknowledged and its genesis examined. It is in essence an 
acknowledgement that language claims may be but one expression 
of a broad range of claims. These claims should be seen as 
a whole. Bilingual education, if it is to be implemented, 
Should then evolve from this whole. 

Currently in Canada many speech communities can be 
identified on the basis of distinct vernacular language 
varieties. However, if we are to allow for the possibility 
of a speech community which integrates symbolically across 
these distinctions, the investigation of language claims 
must be made from data which incorporate as broad a range of 
linguistic varieties as possible. Such a data base has 
recently become available in the form of the Berger 
Commission Inquiry into the proposed Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline, the nature of which will be discussed in the 
following chapter. In an attempt to determine why native 
people want to Maintain their vernacular lenzueases |= the 
Berger Inquiry hearings will be examined to determine which 
concept of ‘speech community’ the data support. Implications 


for Oblineual educatviom will) then be sugesested:. 
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CHAPTER 2 
BERGER COMMISSION INQUIRY 


Currently in Canada, demands for vernacular language 
maintenance are coincidental with other demands being 
pressed by native people. The Berger Commission Inquiry has 
provided "a placviormy tor the expression of these cemancs and 
ae ouch Provides "a data base for this study into the nature 
of language claims. Before examining the content of the 
recorded hearings of the inquiry, some preliminary comments 
Weloevelps to (ly) esrveaclishn te macure and scope, 

(2) wdetermmne ats retevance to this. Study and indicate the 


manner in which the material is analyzed. 


Nature and Scope 


The inquiry which was instigated by the Government of 
Canada began in the spring of 1975 and lasted eighteen months. 
Headed by Mr. Justice Thomas Berger of the British:-Columbia 
Supreme Court, the inquiry conducted investigations into the 
environmental and social effects of the construction of a 
natural gas pipeline from Alaska, along the Mackenzie Valley, 
and into Southern Canada and the United States of America. 
Apart, frombthe formal hearings intlargerecentres) =the 
commission responded to a request by native organizations to 
conduct community hearings in smaller towns and settlements 
likely to be affected by the hipeiane development. These 
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community hearings were also extended to all provincial 
Capitals and Ottawa giving Canadians across the nation the 
Opportunmty to participate. 

Though the official hearings largely involved lengthy 
testimonies on Economecwands technical "aspects of 01 pelane 
construction, the community hearings provide an extensive 
source ‘of data of native opinion.” There appears to have 
been no reluctance on the part of native people to express 
themselves. The protracted length of the hearings bears 
witness to the degree of involvement and the numerous 
newspaper and journal articles describing the actual 
proceedings acknowledge the importance communities attached 
to the inquiry. Language of communication was not a barrier 
for the inquiry was replete with translators in all the 
languages involved. Nor was the social setting the 
psychological barrier it could be in government sponsored 
proceedings. The format of the community hearings was 
conducive to the pace and style familiar to each locality. 

Transcripts of theventiresinduiry amountetve several 
hundred volumes. Of these, over two hundred relate to the 
official inquiry and seventy-seven to the community hearings. 


Berger's extrapolations of the hearings and his recommendations 


Itt is acknowledged at this point that the opinion 
io only that of those who téstiiged to the inguary. However, 
ail were free to participate andlitPnatives people *are 
strongly divided in their opinion, the Berger Inquiry imposed 
no formal restrictions to mask such a division. It is also 
acknowledged that in any such inquiry, reliance on written 
transcripts may overlook subtle informal restrictions 
generated by the public nature of the proceedings. 
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to the government are now available in his (1977) report. In 
this study of vernacular language claims, most use will be 
made of the community hearings, though material may also be 
drawn from the official inguiry. The referencing procedure 
to be adopted to distinguish between the different hearings 
Wililgbewto designate the official oracesdings as. Pal. .and the 


proceedings at the community hearings as C.H. 
Relevance to this Study 


As indicated in the previous chapter, if a broader 
referential speech community is to be recognized, the data 
must transcend linguistic boundaries. The Berger Commission 
Inquiry is to date the most comprehensive Source of such a 
data base. Though the focus of the inquiry imposes initial 
territorial restrictions, itdoes encompass’ a diversity, of 
Bocbal ~ culturalsand linens tec becksrounds. ) ln the 
tatroduchion tbo his.1977 weporl, Berger states: that “the 
Mackenzie and Western Arctic is a vast land where people of 
four races live, speaking seven different languages." 

(1977: vii). The races he refers to as ‘whites,'“ ‘Indians,' 
'Inuit' and 'Metis.' The languages spoken are Loucheaux, 


Hare, Slavey, Dogrib, Chipewyan, Inuit and English. As 


background, te. the sociocultural implications of the pipeline, 


2In a note on terminology he discusses the efficacy of 
using ‘whites.' Though he recognizes that the people who have 
come to the North are of many races, he adopts the terminology 
used consistently throughout the hearings by the native people 
themselves. 
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he also discusses briefly the distinctive material and 

intellectual cultures of the area. He emphasizes the fact 

that; 
each of these peoples had its own way of hunting, of 
making clothes, of raising children, of dealing with one 
another, and of regarding the environment and the 
Spiritual powers they saw as integral to their world. 
Their knowledge of the land and its life constitute 
dVSstinetive ethno-sclentira1c sraditiona. (20773 7). 

The distinctiveness of the ethno-scientific traditions 
is perhaps most obviously manifested in the linguistic 
diversity he mentions earlier. Loucheaux, Hare, Slavey, 
Dogrib and Chipewyan belong to the Athapascan language 
family. Howren (1971), in an investigation of these 
languages, along with Bearlake and Mountain, suggests they 
comprise a common subgrouping of the Athapascan language which 
Ne “calls Northeasterm Athapascan. ~“Crowet(974) refers to 
tribes who speak dialects of the Athapascan or Dene language. 
Notwithstanding the problem of t Hetnee we are speaking 
Or Gitterent dialects or dvstinet languages, the signiticant 
point is that as well as (though not necessarily corresponding 
to) cultural differences, linguistic irierences can” also be 
found. Berger (1977) analogizes the relationship of the 
Athapascan languages to that which is found between the 
Romance languages of Europe. 

The Inuit speak dialects of the same language which 
has been noted for its remarkable uniformity over a wide 
area. However, it is unlike any of the Indian languages and 


Berger comments that despite the fact that the Dene and the 


Thuit have Deen in-contact and’ that there as’an overlap ot 
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hunting grounds, "the linguistic contact between them even 
today is so limited that virtually no words have been 
Remmowed: fronionecanother ala iG@lo77e7): 

Testimony presented to the Berger Inquiry is 
Orawinromethese cultural andvlingutvetic diiferences a -aln 
addition, the community hearings which were taken to other 
parus of Canada gave native people from still other backgrounds 
the epportun. Gy ito besheard..) dite peant ito: beimadesiestkat the 
data used in this study emerge fromrsa population that isat 
the outset diversified, and that if respondents deem that 
relevant, this distinctiveness can be stressed. Lernela tin 
to the concept of speech community, the data base is 
sufficiently encompassing to allow for either an experiential 
or a referential speech community to emerge. 

If language claims emanate solely from speech 
communities which are identified on an experiential basis, the 
data could be expected to indicate the overriding concern with 
distinct languages and to emphasize vernacular language 
maintenance as a factor in maintaining networks on the basis 
of verbal interaction. If however language claims can be 
seen to emanate also from a speech community which integrates 
symbolically on some other basis, the data could be expected 
touwrevedl Less concerm with distinct Linguistic codes: 
Furthermore, claims for language maintenance would address 
themselves to the situation which has inspired integration 
across linguistic boundaries. 


Asfurther caspect coficthepinguiny, sc! relevance, to thas 
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study is that it highlights the situation ’in which native 
people find themselves; the inquiry addresses the conflict 
inherent -in the northern social ‘contexts Berger, in the 
IVCOUUGTLOM “tows renort, claims: 
The north “is a region ‘of “conflicting foals, preferences 
and aspirations. The conflict focuses on. the pipeline. 
The pipeline represents the advance of the industrial 
system to the Arctic. The impact of the industrial system 
upon the native people has been the special concern of the 
Mquiry, ter one thine 2s certain: the impact or 2 
pipeline will bear especially upon the native people. 
That is why I have been concerned that the native people 
should’ have an opportunity to speak to the Inquiry in 
their own villages, in their own languages, and in their 
own Sway. (LOOP Pirie), 

It follows then that if as Gaarder claims "societal 
bilingual education (even as societal bilingualism itself) 
takes its dynamics from the relative socio-political status of 
the two peoplés “in contact" (p. 2) the Berger Inguiry provides 
an opportunity to anakyze the dynamics ‘of vernacular 
bekinguelism which in turn will bear upon vernacular 
ba lingsual-education, 

Berger's final comment raises another issue of 
relevance. In Chapter 1 it was suggested that in the 
implementation of bilingual education current explanations of 
claims for language maintenance were inadequate. Major 
problems of research in this area have to do with sources of 
intormeac.on and are particularly pertinent in this study of 
vernacular language claims. At base they are problems of 
epistemology and are familiar to those who, like anthropologists 


and sociologists have gone into an unfamiliar social context 


and through participant observation tried to arrive at what 
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Bruyn (1966) refers to as the "inner perspective." Because 
oiGtheinature off thes BergerPinquiry ttGis: possible inethis 
examination of vernacular language claims to analyze data 
Stated in the terms and categories of the ceconnan ok 

In a sense, Berger was a participant observer, but 
one whose observations can be read in an unextrapolated form 
inethe oLfickalptiuanscriptss ofetherheaarings.ea0nesamporntans 
feature distinguishes these observations (and in my view 
enhances their validity) from those of other fieldworkers. 
The informants' responses were not structured by any preset 
or specified questions posed by Berger. Within the overriding 
question of the significance of the pipeline, informants were 
free to pose their own questions and reactions. It is 
reasonable to assume that the topics raised and the context 
in which they are discussed indicate the importance attached 
to them. 

A study of this length must be selective of such a 
vast amount of material and inevitably impose its own 
SiprUuclLUre lps.) The Necture ol this imposition, has 
already been suggested. Of necessity, much will be omitted 
Ba much Will be. abbreviated. Une process Of Selection is 


Dest Cal we pWOLOLd weer imeart ly, eCor ust tewOplCS. Wid lo De 


4mestimonies to the inquiry derive from several broad 
Cabesorieseof informants; from individual native people; from 
representatives of native organizations; and from others who 
attempt to represent the native experience from some academic 
interest. Most reliance will be placed on the first two 
sources; though the latter) will be drawn on where 1% further 
develops arguments raised by native people themselves. 
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highlighted and the rationale guiding this flows from the 


discussion so far and from Paulston's challenge to research 

in bilingualeducation;.i.,6. the need, to.account for 

Socaehistorical,2cultural, sconomiceand, political factors. 
~econdyathoes tudyimightwsopesr Loaves selective in 

Deo ceLanewlo Veccountmior comptnadichory evidences, Onv this 

issue, the material from the Berger Inquiry requires special 

comment. ~A cursory survey, ofthe testimonies: presented to the 

inquiry reveals a remarkable degree of consensus among native 

people. Several explanations may be offered. It might be 

suggested that contradictory opinions were not SOIL. 

However the reference made earlier to the scope of the hearings 

and the opportunity created for people to speak without 

restraint refutes, such=4 suggestion. A more valid 


explanation is one which takes into account the traditional 


5 


political process of decision making based on consensus, 


In part also, the degree of accord may stem from the intensity 


5SThis is suggested in the often repeated support 
native people fave to other speakers' testimonies and the 
concern they had to know what was being said in other 
communitLes. A. Arrowmaker oct Kae Edzo,; Tor example, regrets 
Meda so tine ts Rear to oe SriGee Oris Ul ve Waethietone, Cline, 
at a time to make sure whether they agree with the pipeline 
or not "Wedon't"know What’ the mext™chier as" foine bo say 
because they are supposed to meet together and discuss the 
Meaeter! wirtir them = themservyed\.” ME(ViolNay Ore 064 ews 
grscucsion of tradivional decision Making precesses cee 
Berger (1977:87,95). Bean, Cheezie and Kurzewski (Vol. 150); 
Barnaby (Vol. 144). 
Note: The precedent set in this footnoted quote will be 
followed throughout, i.e. quoting the testimonies verbatum. 
ious xrammnavvea. errors ‘CCCUr #IreCuch ti. tle Mest ne cand 
invent Of the Cilangs is always Clear and theiresearcher’ = 
corrections would in fact, imverrupe the flow “arid weaken 
the impact of the statements. 
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with which native people are reacting to what they see as a 
EARCe CLO Terre survival < 

Before presenting the necessarily abbreviated native 
perspective, some comments need to be made on the procedure 
adopted, as“a-~backeround torthre study and also as a euide 
to others who may wish to use this data source which is rich 
but formidable “in size. Because ofthe nature of this 
investigation, most use was made of the seventy-seven 
volumes of community hearings. These were read several times. 
The first reading aimed at an overall impression and at the 
Same time focused on isolating statements around themes 
considered relevant. These statements were re-read many 
times and are the basis of the following chapter. A final 
reading of the community hearings was undertaken to counter 
any possible cognitive set in the reader which may have 
overlooked significant contradictory evidence. At this 
stage a complete listing of references to education and 
language in the community hearings was compiled and is 
available in Appendix A. An alternative strategy was adopted 
with the formal hearings of the inguiry as there were fewer 
statements by native people and much of the material involves 
more technical aspects of the pipeline. References to 
relevant issues in the formal hearings were traced through 
the comprehensive index to the transcripts prepared by the 
inquiry staff and through the summaries of the proceedings 
prepared by Indian and Northern Affairs (1976). 


Chapter 4 which surveys the data is developed around 
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three themes. The first investigates the basis and nature 

of self identification of native people testifying to the 
PACuUry etm Order =bo establish ethespasie and nature of the 
sense in which native people can be seen to be integrated. 

To further ascertain the applicability of the two notions of 
speech community proposed, the second theme looks at 
statements on language. Finally, native people's perceptions 
of education will be examined, primarily because the original 
auestiom posed (pv 3) has to do with vernacularseducation, 
but also as a-means of confirming the consistency of claims 


made in the proceeding themes. 
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CHAPTER 3 


REVIEW OF BERGER MATERIAL 


Integration of Native Society 


‘ study of the testimonies presented by native péople 


to the Berger Inquiry reveals the accommodative process by 
which people are able to redefine themselves in terms of 
their common experience. Though the redefinition lacks a 
Single referent, its expression is one of the most consistent 
themes throughout the hearings. Individual testimony is 
repeatedly prefaced or supported to include an ever- 
widening community. John Simon, speaking at Fort 
MePherson, sjtates: 

What I have said and was said by the people of this 

community was said or will be said by all other 

communities along the Mackenzie River, since all Indian 

meoplLe: live ay lire imi lar torcach Other. | (Gal. Vol. ior 

e524 
It is to be expected’ that common concerns be found within 
the setting where the pipeline and the inquiry surrounding 
it are of immediate consequence. That the inquiry itself 
generated interest and discussion is obvious. Not only was 
the issue a focus within particular towns and settlements, 
but was followed closely in the media which reported in the 
different languages on proceedings from other hearings. 

The pipeline and the Mackenzie Valley, however, are 

but the immediate realization of a much broader sense of 


Common tdentity. Often, aboriginality 18) siressed, 
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P. Thrasher, for example, at Aklavik presents his 
testimony to include all those who were the first to come 
to the North and says: 

Deaemnvnotitaiking only Tor sthesinury, Sean alse. putting 

Sawordein somethesindlan endstierMesis, pecause. 1 

think everybody wants to work in union, that is how I 

feel the spirit, and how Ll thinks the spirits amongst 

auigo Reus Mand ei@anrqul temp roudwor att eee CMH) Vela: 

sae 

Along with aboriginality, the testimonies also 

stress a common dependence on the renewable resources of the 
land. Throughout the hearings, old people and young people 
VesStin1ed tO the Mmocertance of (land. | come were sui almocu 
wholly dependent on it; some were partly dependent and yet 
others wanted to return but regretted lacking the knowledge 
to do so. Joe Naedzo speaks not just for “the people in 
Horctaucanciin, ‘DULFtOr@lall Vorsthose, people who ere stilt 
iivine onikthet Landy rand salle ne trols. BAY SCEXE Som 9: 
SZ) PentAs tit tis istillethe experience 16h many people imGthe 
North, jivine Potpythe Vandecan@aliso, be anticipaved as a 
common denominator around which native people integrate. 
tie tSienitficance of Living "otf-the Wand goes Weyond the 


necessities of day stotday survival sthough thewtiireat to this 


tapart from individual testimony, this 1s iurther 
substantiated by the research study into Dene land use and 
occupancy conducted by the Indian Brotherhood of ine 
Northwest Territories and reported in the Proceedings of 
thie sinoulry,; Vole te eane Loo, “lt et rurtner discussed by 
PP Usher on behalf of C.0.P.EY (Commities on Original Peoples 
Ero vement) andthe Terre P@CinuiteTaprrieit of Canada)... gine 
selected readings in Watkins (1977) present a good overview 
dOpetne istorical and current use col the Tand “and ais 
resources. 
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imposed by the pipeline was repeatedly raised at the 
hearings. Berger refers to the special relationship 
"native people of Canada, and indeed indigenous people 
throughout the world” (1977:93). have to their land. He 
documents from the hearings how native people relate to 
the land as something that links ‘them to the past, which 
holds security for the future and around which the complex 
whole that: Tswculitune shasitevol ved tover Mohe rcenmurmies.s) welt 
is obvious that they are desperately defending this, for 
according to J. T'Seleie from Fort Good Hope: 
Lite cofficthe Wand ds hard, sand stherevare many times 
when a lot of people I think come pretty close to 
the end of their lives. So the message I think is 
thiateuhe peopleson whe. nercih will approach site 
pipeline question with the same kind of determination 
that 2 stakes for them to lave ori, tre dand, and 
living off. the land is - well it's a life and death 
Siac amen (Cot OL acon ZO HO) & 

However important aboriginality and survival on 
the renewable resources of the land are as a common bond 
and in whatever way it was expressed it is apparent 
that opposition to the pipeline is circumscribed by 
larger issues. These issues also serve to further 
broaden the parameters by which people see themselves 
as one. From within the region of the proposed pipeline 
development, analogies are drawn to experiences of 
native people in other parts of Canada. Mary Showshoe 
from Fort McPherson speaks of "what has happened to our 


brothers in the south and Jour Bekimo brothers.” 
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says, "We know what's happened in Alaska and what they have 
tomcorthrough as Also, James Bay." COp ios Vode 17.002). 
Correspondingly, from outside the Mackenzie Valley area 
Similar jutterencesiare: made, “ae Amagcdlas, Speaking at 
Ottawa on behalf of ethe GinuirtyLapimisaty amcludess aii nas 
Concernsjy alhithesnative Ppeoplewom thisiicountrmy..!2 mi(0H. 
Vol. 64:7199). -H. Spence, a treaty Indian from Nelson House 
in Northern Manitoba, speaking to the inguiry at Winnipeg, 
is "in total agreement with my fellow Indian people in the 
Northwest Territories.”  (C.Hy Vol 57-6249) » Such) support 
is also forthcoming from the Blackfoot Reserve; from the 
inozan Brotherhood;, from the. Union of Omtariosindiens:, from 
the Metis and non-status Indians of Prince Edward Island; 
from the Labrador Inuit Association and from the American 
Indian Movement. These people may or may not share with the 
Mackenzie Valley residents an existence on the land. They 
may or may not have experienced the impact of a massive 
technological development such as the pipeline. However, 
beyond these considerations they do share certain consequences 


of being native. Mrs. R. Charlie speaking for the Indian 


Homemakers' Association of British Columbia expresses concern 


Te happenings in Alaska and James Bay both involved 
development projects akin to that proposed for the Mackenzie 
Valley. In Alaska, the series of migrations since early 
settlement by Europeans has surged recently with 011 and gas 
discoveries on the Kenai Peninsula in the 1960's and the 
construction of the Alyeska pipeline south from Prudhoe Bay. 
The James Bay hydro development project, after much 
negotiation, resulted in the flooding of Cree Indian 
fands in Northern Quebdec. 
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for her, "northern brothers. and sisters, whose fraternity 


she anticipates. 
We have suffered poverty, ill-health, poor housing, low 
education, very high unemployment, and discrimination. 
We know what can happen to our sisters and their families 
and the communities in the north. We want to warn them 
eqdghelpethemetromadestructi onus (UGelun Olas Lw50ce). 

ALsoetromeVancouvern,-Ps Paul imakes <a similar claim: 
We in the south can speak with deep conviction about the 
tii eitects of industrializeativon and Urbemmervon when 
too much emphasis is placed on a quick dollar for 
outsiders, and not enough attention is given to the 
quabitynou lite lfonsal LaLivingathinessethateimhiabs ty ine 
ereal” (Cele Vol. SOsteos-1e90)). 

Over and above more localized affiliations native 
people may feel, it is this destruction imposed from the 
outside that has been highlighted by the pipeline inquiry. 
This is the essence of the process of redefinition. The 
process has accelerated as intensified external imposition 
has shaped a common recent history and activated common 
CQONCCINS TOL tne Tucure. 

From community to community this recent history is 
described. (ough 10 is: set trom the time Buropeans first 
Came, vie MOStevivid accounts: Ol sdrastic "change shocus .oMyuie 
past twenty years. For a long period, the native economy 
survived around the fur trade and the symptoms of dependency 
were averted. Asch (1977) surveys the Dene economy as it 
has changed since European contact. He traces it from the 
aboriginal period when cooperation im, self sufficient groups 


was central to survival, through therearlier fur trade. period 


which saw little change in the aboriginal patterns. The 
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early twentieth century heralded an increase in the fur 
trade, which brought about an increase in wealth. Asch 
SOCEROnetoncusresG thatrethouscnatars aadmlittlesertecue@onstie 
"internal,dynamics of production and circulation within the 
native economy," it did however have "an unexpected 
consequence: dependency." (1977:52). With more reliance 
on outside goods facilitated by the increase in wealth, the 
peiceago™ fun becamesaccrucial iiacton sn tthe stabilityecr Mike 
native economy. This was borne out by the impact of the fall 
Ohithe Hurtpricesmin the 1O40's;) According to Berzer: 
it was the. tongedepresslonein the spriceésoL;iun cin the 
years after the Second World War that led to the 
collapse of the northern fur economy in the 1950's. 


When the fur market failed, the federal government ha 
tOacome toseheaard sohuthe native epeoplenea( 19 anc?) : 


oy 


This perrod of) ‘government raid’ starkly stands outrein 
the memory or many of the witnesses to the Berger Inquiry. 
While but a few see some elements of immediate benefit 
derived from the so-called aid, to most it signifies added 
burdens. and hardship «in ¢theirpeiiorts totsurvive., The recent 
history is one of extended government efforts in the areas of 
economic development, housing, health, welfare and education. 
It is important to understand the native perceptions of these 
Silorec me OL Gxanple, I the wORUS oie. sbarnaby Acer ont 
Good Hope: 

Too many developments, like opening of schools, hostels, 
liquor store. The moving in of the Territorial 
Government, who thought they were doing something good, 
brought in rental houses and welfare. Since all this 
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M.R. Drybone of Fort Good Hope is less magnaminous about the 


government's intentions: 


Then in 1958 the Government program slowly crept into 
this community. Like the hostels, whiteman's education, 
low rental houses, and the worst of them all alcohol and 
welfare. 


You think the Dene beg on their knees for those programs? 
No way. The so-called Government threw it at us and we 
accepred theipetrick. (C.He Vol. 20: Loul-1O12). 


be binebere of Golyille Lakeralso isssuspicious co: ard and 
stressed the dependency that is concomitant with it and how 
this is destructive of the independence people had when they 
reliedueneche Land: 


That independence, you know, is the independence that the 
government is taking away from us. They're taking it 
away Erommusjin all kinds of ways. They're taking it 
away from us through rental houses, where a family 
doesn't even have responsibilities anymore. Where things 
are so comfortable, you know, oil and water delivered, 
everything, everything done for you, and you don't even 
have to get your children to help you work, they're free 
all the time and it keeps you from going back to the 

bush too, because you get to depend on the services that 
they give you. Whereas a man took pride in shooting a 
moose, and fishing, you know, to feed his family, 

there's welfare to replace that. There's so many ways, 
you know, to Kull a culture, and l'*m pretty sure that 

the gevernment hasused them all. (CaHy Vol. 975:8330- 


Se Snake 


Many other similar statements indicate that native 


people are becoming increasingly aware of the destruction of 
thei cr culture ara the torces Imposing Lhaurdestrucuion. 

Some of the statements are purely descriptive, outlining the 
life ot the past, the contact with Europeans and * the 
experiences of people today. Others however go further and 
attempt to analyze the relationship between these. G. 


Erasmus, president of the Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 
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Speaking to the inquiry at Rae Edzo, overviews the community 
hearings and presents a more encompassing analysis. He 
analyzes the destruction’ of native societies within a 
framework of European colonization. Thescoloniad 
experience has negated the historical past and imposed a 
new way of life in which native people are no longer actors, 
but acted upon: 


We were not defining life any longer. History was 

being defined for us. A new kind of education system 
was set up for us. -Everything that was’imposed on us 
was teaching us how not to regard ourselves as a 
specific people, how to disconnect ourselves from the 
historical past that is specifically a unigque experience 
of the Dene and the whole experience up until now, has 
been that we Dene should forget who we are and we snould 
nowhkassimikatesintosassuperior way of life, (C.H. 

Votes ec 002). 


As claimed by Erasmus, one aspect of the colonial 
experience was that Europeans named native people as 
Pindtans,  snen Sualus. Ind lans" sande Metis. Wealo. reject. this 
imposition, native people have begun by naming themselves, 
for to accept these definitions amounts to accepting the 
process: of Colonization. 


We called ourselves Dene. Simply translated, we were 
the people as different from the animals. With the 
coming of Europeans, we experienced a new way of life. 
Before the coming of the Europeans, we the Dene defined 


3This form of analysis is further developed in other 
testimonies presented to the inquiry. Bean, Kurszewski and 
GheezrenGPalicoVoly 14494150) dzrecuse theecdloniaimpotitical 
institutions in the N.W.T.. Puxbeye (Pil. Volvri54) discusses 
at length the dehumanizing relationships of colonialism and 
their relevance to the notion of development. Manuel (P.I. 
Vol. 143) elaborates upon the political nature of problems 
facing native people in the colonial situation. For a 
synopsis of articles around this theme, see the Watkins (1977) 
collection of articles from the Berger Inquiry. 
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hEStOryel me ourwownetermea® Weadecidedatheskind ior 

communities we wanted to be. We decided the way we 

wanted to live. (p. 8061-8062). 
The designation "Dene" finds its equivalent in "Inuit" the 
term preferred by the people referred to by Huropeans as 
"Eskimo (raw meat eater). Bs. Lafferty at Fort Simpson 
elaborates on the meaning of "Dene" in Slavey. As he 
explains ,tisb, does enot irefer-specifiically to Endianepeople 
but to any human eB This process of renaming and 
redefining themselves is one indication that native people 
are seeking sto reclaim-.their history, to again decide =the 
way they want to live. By naming themselves 'people,' they 
are emphasizing their humanity. 

According to Brazilian educator Paulo Freire, the 

essence of humanity is the ability to name the world and 
to change it. His treatise on the pedagogy of the 
oppressed bears relevance to the situation of native people 
whose statements to the Berger Inquiry indicate they have 


begun to name their world. Though Freire emphasizes the 


4Bernt and Berndt discuss the Change sin tripal 
names of Australian Aborgines and "the attempt to arrive at 
argeneral socval identification in terms of aboriginality." 
(1964:37). One of these is the generic 'Nunga' (people) 
used to distinguish people of aboriginal descent from white 
people. Fried, talking about tribal names, claims, “it 
is a common place that such names are often derived from 
two particularly frequent sources: from a designation applied 
to a population by outsiders or from a word equivalent to 
the concep. "person ior “human bDeime es” He further adds, "rT 
would like to argue, although I cannot substantiate the 
point now, that such names are proteanly flexible through 
space and time and probably have always varied situationally 
ee well (LOCO t la LH a 
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necessity of both reflection and action,- in naming the 
world, the oppressed, through dialogue, must develop a 
Criticabeperception ofmiheir. so¢ral reality. 

To surmount the situation of oppression, men must first 

erlvical_ly recognize its causes, so that through 

transforming action they can create a new situation, 

one which makes possible the pursuit of a fuller 

Human ee OOS wl oes 

Dialogue, of which the Berger Inquiry has been a 

part, is uniting native people of diverse cultural 
backgrounds as they enunciate a common cause of their 
oppression. The data investigated confirm the existence of 
a community which integrates symbolically in response to the 
colonial satuations »~Thiss community howeverswill also be 


subject to redefinition as native people engage in the 


transtiormabion.otieitheir socialyreality, 


se Claim 


is and Speech Community 


Langu 


From a confirmation and elaboration of native people's 
Eqnmon CeactionsoOscneuColons Giese MieSsi TiOn, eat acy new 
necessary to examine the statements on language and to 
establish the descriptive adequacy of the alternative speech 
communities propcsed. 

The most striking observation to be made from a study 


of the Berger materials, is the way in which people from 


5SThis theme is encompassed by the term conscientizacao 
which is defined by Freire as "learning to perceive social, 
Dold vicar and economic contradictions, and to take action 
against the oppressive elements of reality." (p. 19). 
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different language and dialect groups refer to language. Very 
rarely are specific languages named. Rather, the testimonies 
Simply refer to "my language," "our language" or generic terms 
of a more inclusive nature are used, such as "Inuit languages," 
"Dene languages," “Indian languages" and "Native languages." 
Aboriginality of the people finds its correspondence in 
language. M. Tanner at Inuvik, for example, wonders what is 
SoingsecoahappenstoOethe “originalipeople. thar were here” if 
further development takes place and suggests, “most of us or 
all peiuseare) soinzetoslosenoursoriginaly lancuace ts (Cone 
Vol.039:20747) .f2ChveteAl bert) CanaduensaterortsProvidence 
relates the efforts of his Band Council to establish for 
"native students" a programme "primarily to encourage the 
students, the children, to talk in their native language 
ema tie) (C,H. Viod .00s (COOL )4 

Through many similar statements about the loss of 
language and efforts of native people to retain their mother 
tongue, it is obvious that vernacular language maintenance 
is important. However, the fact that particular language 
varieties are not emphasized, confirms the redefining 
process discussed earlier. Rarely are sentiments expressed 
which suggest that Hare, Dogrib, Loucheaux, Slavey, 
Chipewyan or Inuit are in themselves crucial to a 
correspondingiyrdistinctive way ofvdrtestakather)) just as the 
colonial experience has served to antithetically define 
'white man' and 'native people,’ so the English language has 


served to juxtapose the original languages. In whatever 
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linguistic community, the loss of the mother tongue has been 
at the hands of the English language and the system it 
represents. The imposition of English is seen as part of 
thie totale cultural Hmposivddn weAcdordmnamito fhirchardWNeryeco 
at Fort McPherson: 
White people bring their language, their political system, 
Then peecomomp, kthleite schocls, Btheimect] turejim ‘Theyipusn 
the Indian aside and take over everything. Their 
"progress" means the end of Indian freedom, the end of 
thewlndaccan ynat non te CCPH Volk wis: Ton, 
pin bari seP iGreen aberaul atuk iclaimemthat: 
many people today does not speak very freely their own 
language because of the influence that white man 
Drove irate Asityouncaneteliy 1 fand tithes roldes peop kets 
well, does not speak our own tongue. (C.H. Vol. 46:4436). 
Where the "influence of the white man" has not been so strong, 
the original language has been retained, as for example, the 
Eastern Arctic, of which Meeka Wilson says: 
sometime I think we Inuit in the east have been lucky. 
We have been allowed to keep our own language, simply 
because we have not had the same influx of southerners. 
UCpioee ody, Voc Sone 
Lites. nO Ot LC te coskeebOereConstructis trom tne 
testimonies the immediate consequences of a colonial 
imposition of English. When we turn from a recounting of 
past experience and its impact on language, to examine 
language aspirations for the future, the statements made to 
the Berger Inquiry are less specific and consequently 
subject to interpretation. The interpretation, though it 
may appear to be arbitrary, is determined basically by the 


notion of speech community accepted. fany statements dealing 


with language reveal a pragmatic concern for the loss of 
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indigenous Dancuazesk | ) This! concernvismwell Hidustrated by 

Peihvashertis autoblorcrapnical?aceounte to ther incbaryweat 

Aklavik: 
le wast born Hnemosgo andi wentitorschoods for 2boutmuve 
years, and then my grandfather took me on the trapline. 
When I went to school I was speaking Eskimo, and when I 
left it I was speaking English, so when I talked to my 
grandfather he didn't understand me, but one thing he did 
for me, he called me stupid, because I couldn't talk my 
own language anymore. It took quite awhile to get back 
vo my language in order to understand him again. You 
know that was quite a hit for me, I was kind of glad, 
because he taught me many things to do. He told me 
stories of many people who lived in this country, and we 
Neves lous of stories, Dut fhe Sard. the woines thas he 
Saud) ternd = noweuiey made ay [ivaneein whist country. eee 
talked about the whaleboats, he talked about the ships 
that.came into the country, and the first he saw white 
OD UG. elas a SIUC He sO Pomel sme ee) 

Taken in isolation, Thrasher's statement and others 
which deal with the consequences of individuals lacking 
Sscential tools of communication are a reminder what the 
concept of speech community proposed on the basis of 
achiral Verbal iteraction should not be discarded, 1% is 
iyececueparcu cuLarly pertinent 1a culture which is 
Peememit eed OraLLy. 

However if retained in isolation, Such statements 
havens Nativistic and ell too Simple implication. ~ Losing 
facility in a language amounts to losing a way of Lite; 
regaining or maintaining that language amounts to restoring 
THaveway, oO Line. “Topesherts acccunw .Seone ingly uu als 
rendition of a more general plea which is expressed by Mrs. E. 


Townsend at Tuktoyaktuk for "the tie that binds my language, 
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Statements such as this present an enigma. How central to 
what has been lost is language? G. Watts asks, "Can we 
SsuPVvive®as’ aspéople af our Langeuagetdies?""* *(OTHN Vol. ~5125082) 
andy i. “Norbert pleads, "Helpus, vhelp is regain ‘our language 
and our=culture and pridevof being children of Indian and 
PUP an cesta OP eUCCLH, SVOLere 75.4 

Watt's question ishat first glance reminescent of 
the argument that language is an embodiment of ethnicity and 
that language maintenance claims can be explained solely in 
terms of ethnic maintenance. However, Watts speaks to the 
inquiry at Vancouver as a representative of the Tcheshalt 
tribe and his use of ‘we' suggests a concern not just for the 
language of his tribe, but also for the languages and cultures 
of the North which he is addressing. Norbert's plea in the 
Singular ‘our language" obviously subsumes a plurality. 
Townsend's 'tie that binds' may be seen as her Slavey 
identity and the Slavey language which is her mother tongue, 
but she herself provides a qualification because in the next 
sentence she refers to the reverence she has "for the older 
people of my community and of this community [Tuktoyaktuk] 
and in the north aera mus 

There is sufficient evidence in the Berger material 


to suggest that native people are transcending specific 


6Townsend LNGLCALeS, 2. LeeOUcSe LOC ener. Lesulmony 
thateac she is not from Tuktoyakiuk shewdoes nolespeak ithe 
Eskimo language but would prefer to address herself in Slavey 
which is her mother tongue. 
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linguistic loyalties. They are expressing language claims not 
exclusively on the basis of an experiential speech community, 
but to a greater extent on the basis of a referential speech 
community. This speech community is generated by, and in 
turn serves to consolidate, the process of culture building 
previously suggested. If vernacular language claims are to be 
understood they must be contextualized within the broader 
community described aeer Furthermore, if they are to be 
applied to ‘education, itSisTalisotnecessary sto understand that 


community's perception of education. 
Education 


In the developing awareness of the impact of the 
colonial situation, education emerges throughout the 
testimonies as one of the most potent agencies in destroying 
cultural and linguistic self determination. It would be 
wrong to claim that educational concerns override the 
Significance of the central land claims issue. However, 
tie wiraneib.onsto. Ene lich is @nost eclosely *hinked ¥to #the 
edUcarlonaltinstitutioneleb. Norberwial Akbbavilkwtalks [about 
the young people who feel alienated and "quite frustrated at 
the education system that is robbing them of their culture 
anda their Llancuage !" SCORE TVolls2: 75). SPR Shae irom Fort 
Good Hope says: 

IT have been away from the land for 14 years because of 


education and L don't want thav, 2 want “the Lands 5 
lost my tongue, my native tongue. All I do is talk white 
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Menevanguacs almosttal Iemy litem Gall evelaeconco07). 
Distineti ons are™made, Yortenaimplici tiv) between 
formal education provided by the school system and education 
in the sense of transmission of indigenous cultures by 
learning from parents and) older*peopley “Most of the 
discussion selected from the testimonies is the critique of 
the former, thous Wt VSeoODviLOUus aha sreat importance 1s 
attached to the’ learning ‘of traditional"sSkilis and | 
appreétatine Native nis tory. eAerurtherm distinction Tse@or ten 
made between education provided by Church missionaries and 
that provided by government schools. The strongest 
condemnation is of the government sponsored education 
syouen. Mrs. Be Allen, for example, cleaims-thac’ the only 
educational system that did any work for the people of the 
Docc to lhe Mipevon education Syovcm tC eH. VGl. ose). 
Other comments supporting this view point to the less 
academic, more practical orien variton,o1 the Mresivonr schools: 
Noticeably few testimonies speak of education as 

Something which is considered to have been of value to 
native children. Several acknowledge their own schooling 
experience as providing them with knowledge and skills to 
understand and cope. with the situation in which they find 
themselves todays.» However, this has' been expressed asian 


unmarcica pated OUtTCOMEeR Ore education, + =inose whos have ~had 


(*‘Hadncation’ will thus be Used to inaicate: the 
system of schooling imposed upon native people by the 
dominant society. 
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formal schooling are best able to appreciate what it does 
or does not offer. For most, this has meant appreciating 
the futility of education when it has not led to 
participation in the workforce. It has also provided these 
people with sufficient expertise to assume positions of 
leadership and negotiation. “In :the words of A. “Rabisca from ~ 
Fort Good Hope: 
We are the new generation and have wakened up. We 
know what's going on. The white man educated us, oh 
yes they educated us to maybe go alongside with them 
but we haven't. They taught us to be a little smarter 
and some day that we turned against them. This day and 
age, it's happening, and I do believe that our younger 
Feneravion, which iisucomingsupenextvabehandmus, wilt 
Peon eeharder tor: thicaland.. «(Ce twvol. 20 reo. 

On the whole, native perceptions of education are 
even more negatively connoted. At the most general level, 
education spells cultural genocide. To A. Arrowmaker at 
Rae Edzo, "it seems like what the government intention is 
to have native people or persuade native people to become 
Ti kesereae, "4 kemihice people ns TOC sherVolve/encoct., 

G. Blondin, also from Rae Edzo says: 
It was more of an indoctrination to prepare me for a 


job in the white man's world. I was not educated in 
away that was human, that gave me pride and dignity 


4 


in being a Dene, with our own history, our own 
culture, our own traditions and our own language. 
(CEH RAY old: SOLO) | 
In a Similar vein, the irrelevance of the school learning 
has been stressed by people from different regions. It is 
seen as a Southern system imposed on Northern people. 


Though some educational observers would point to apparently 


Significant changes in structure and content in recent 
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years, Rosie Savi at Fort Franklin, through an interpreter 
elaqgms’s 


The children may be educated, she says, but what they 
Have, been Laughe, the children comourlive by.) ou 
know, whatever has been taught in schools is not the way 
our children live’... .° bike it Was mo refercnes to 
Tie lodsan way of date, (CG. Vol. 920050. 


The consequences of an education that was not “human” 


encore that thes "children do net live by" have taken their 


= 


PO wen nC ividua land sociale eres ys erie lO uti cmimnae ton 
a formal and alien educational system, the knowledge and 
skills required were imparted within an extended family 
network. Schooling which necessitated children being away 
for extended periods of time, caused major disruption to the 
family as a social unit. For some it meant resettlement. 
Ae€cording to Chief J. Lockhart of Fort Resolution, speaking 
through an interpreter: 


Heyer in the, past we used oo take. Our amu eS COs 
the bush and spread out all over, and camp, and we made 
our living that way before in the past. Nowadays he 
Save lu Ss jUSt Oliterent alloge thier. We Nevewlo be merc 
Weeanse the kids beve co 20.0 School, eG hw Vole moe! 


3055). 


For many others in remoter settlements, the consequences were 


Snote, for example, the current Northwest Territories 
curriculum handbook which purports to develop a programme 
which makes "it possible for the individual to choose -amons 
and between such possible life patterns as: the wage-earning 
economy; trapping; fishing, hunting economy; guaranteed annual 
income economy, and leisure-oriented social living. The 
emphasis must be open-ended in that the developing individual 
is free to make his choice, rather than having his future pre- 
determined by the educational system." (p. 4). Note also the 
1976 ordinance which acknowledges the Grobe erenonm ope Ve eeyexzull 
control,' practised for the past six years at Rae iehAskw BGs) 
this light, the testimonies at Rae Bdzo are Particularly 


relevant. 
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more critical for it meant having to send their children 
away to school. Many have felt this literally as a loss of 
their children. Joe Martin, relates to the MgGuiry ay 
Colville Lake how his mother "didn't want to give him up to 
send him back to the boarding school again." She resisted 
even R.C.M.P. pressure” to keep him at home and teach him 
hunting and trapping skills. Reflecting on this, he says, 
"I'm glad that my mother didn't send me back to school, and 
kept me and taught me how to be what I am now." (C.H. Vol. 
75:8338). 

Martin's conclusions are in accord with testimonies 
of those who did leave home to attend school. Mrs. J. Ross 
from Norman Wells attended a government hostel from the age 
Ore Lose 

By che’ time ly completed my High Sehooly it dadn® tveven 

feel like I had an education. Why? I think the reason 
was being away from the people whom I needed. I needed 
thetr-atfection and I needed their strength, and 1° don‘% 


mine ever fou Luslrom. them. . Bute lal never sencuny 
enldren to a Nostell, no, never: = li at nas toupe 


Other pressures were also exerted on native parents. 
Mrs. A. Noksana at Tuktoyaktuk testifies to the threat of 
family allowance being withdrawn if children were not sent to 
school. J. Caeser at Fort Good Hope also mentions threats by 
teachers and local government people that government aid would 
be forfeited. In his doctoral dissertation Daniels discusses 
ecucational aspects of the Indian Act of 1951. One dealing 
with attendance and truancy gives power to truant officers to 
search out any child believed to be truant and "convey the 
child to school, using as much force as the circumstances may 


require." (1973:109). Failure to comply could result in a 
fine or imprisonment. He also discusses the present status of 
the Indian parent. Indians living on Reserves have some 


freedom to provide for instruction out of school, DUG the 
rights of those living off reserves are officially prescribed 
Dyaprovincial legislation. 
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education or no education, then there will be no 
education for my children, for I believe there are more 
important things than education. (C.H. Vol. 21:2193). 

Statements such as these attest to the alienating 
experience of formal education. Many have described the 
difficulties of returning home as strangers and in the words of 
A. TobacvatrFrort Good Hope, having to “bmidge that cap that 
theyecal lisometimes stoo much education.) {i(C. HAbViel 102071983). 
Eeewoudld the erroneous ptowsuggest ea total rejection of formal 
educations aiThere caremthose whoestimiaiholdstosthe 210 tien that 
education is the key to involvement in a wage economy and urge 
for more education for their children. However, overwhelmingly 
the feelings expressed reveal a disenchantment with what formal 
education has meant in the past. These feelings are perhaps 
best expressed by P. Paul at Vancouver: 

We have seen our children painstakingly grapple with the 
white educational system, trying to become white people 
only to see their own being shattered and to be condemned 
to a life of unemployment, welfare and penal institutions. 
CCaiieVor. 650741900)" 

Like Paul's statement, many of those presented to the 
mquiryeindicatethateeducation and its eifectsware.seen as 
Darieol a whole system. Lt 1s "ine tactw dit irculs ogicelace 
what native people have said about education, language and 
the totality of their present social reality. Throughout 
the three themes developed in this chapter, there has been 
a consistency which not only substantiates assertions made 
in each one, but also indicates the inter-relatedness of the 


three topics. The community into which native people have 


been drawn was instigated by domination. As native people 
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attribute the roots of that domination to their relationship 
with Euro-Canadian society, they are responding by critically 
examining that relationship. Inasmuch as education and the 
English language are seen as instrumentalities and symbols of 
that relationship, they are also being critically examined. 
When vernacular language claims are seen in the broad 
context that the Berger Inquiry has provided, they can be 
Seems tonverlecii the integration otemeia Veapeon comin) response to 
thescolonial situations: Invother words ,awexnacuiiar lansuarc 
claims point to a referential speech community whose symbolic 
intveeravicnsoricinatessin colonialiem./)aiga common Vingeuistic 
code is to be suggested for this speech community, it is 
English as the imposed colonial language. It is not English 
as-a communicative code .that is significant, but opposition to 
it as a tool and symbol of colonialism. In that education is 
SrmanserU On Ole bier coloniging socletyeut hes playedta 
mavoverole inithis Llingsbistic imposition weAny consideraiaon 
of bilingual: education as»a response to vernacular language 


maintenance claims should take into account these factors. 
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CHAPTER 4 


IMPLICATIONS OF LANGUAGE CLAIMS 


speech Community and Education 


To answer the initial question of why native people 
are interested in vernacular’ language maintenance, tne 
concept of speech community was taken as a methodological 
construct. A primary distinction made with regards to 
"speech community' was between what Fishman calls the 
Peererentcial’ and “expertential' pases, This” allowance ror 
a speech community which is seen to be symbolically integrated 
though it may be taken as an indication of inadequacy in 
the concept’as a methodological construct, does signify the 
attempt in sociolinguistics to get beyond the confines of 
Hingurstic*particularism.- The speech community which 1s 
construed on the basis of *acttal*verbal” interaction 7s 
admittedly one that is easier to document. It can be more 
readily studied empirically and described with the skills 
developed in the field of linguistics. 

On the other hand, the referential speech community, 
based on "reference networks which may rarely or never exist 
in any physical sense" is less easily defined. However, 
where such speech communities exist, their presence should be 
acknowledged and their origin carefully examined. To 
confuse the manifestations of one for the existence of the 
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other could have serious implications for policy planners. 
This is particularly significant for the current 
implementation of bilingual education. 

Pie cthe Context ror language claims is taken to 
be the»speech community, limited by a definition only in 
terms of actual verbal interaction through a particular 
linguistic code, some educational consequences can be 
anticipated. Vernacular language maintenance becomes an 
issue focussing on the language of that community and 
Mprocuctiontcl thatelanguase Prtowthesscieciess wateon. can 
follow along the lines suggested by Spolsky (1974). 
s2OciOlinguists can “assess the functional andvattitudinal 
aspects associated with the use of that particular code. 
Linguists can be called upon to research the structures of 
the language and recommend strategies for literacy 
programmes. In short, if the speech community is defined on 
this basis, though initial problems may present themselves, 
the incorporation of vernacular languages into the existing 
school structure does not present insurmountable problems. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, any discussion of the 
specific natures of the programmes, those instances where 
bilingual education has been incorporated into the school 
system in the United States of America, Ganada and Australia 
indicate, to varying degrees of effectiveness, this sort of 
process. The underlying assumption is that a speech 
community exists only in terms of a language per se and that 


language claims are resolved on that basis. 
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Many such speech communities could be isolated 
within the region of the Mackenzie Valley. For example, 

Rae Edzo could be seen as part of the speech community 
defined on the basis of the Dogrib language. Dogrib would, 
in Hyme's terms, be the basis for a "Community sharing 
knowledge of rules for the conduct and interpretation of 
speech" (1974:51); knowledge not only of the form, but also 
its "patterns of use.” Claims made for vernacular 
education interpreted within these parameters could be 
expected to set in motion the process described earlier. 
This is in fact the case. Correspondence from the 
Government of the Northwest Territories (August 26th, 1976) 
indicates the preparatory endeavours to implement bilingual 
education programmes into the existing school system. This 
deals with visits by native language consultants to "discuss 
ideas for the programme - what precisely will a Dogrib 
Language Programme consist of; what kinds of materials and 
services would everyone like to have." In an addendum, 
speci@ics) of the Dosrrbyorthography are discussed and 
certain problem areas raised. 

This example of Rae Edzo presents an interesting 
case. Ostensibly, since 1971 the school has been locally 
controlled and yet preparatory discussions for vernacular 
literacy are still. taking place. Personal observations 
dumine va Vieit “to sthe=school~in Pebruarcy 1077 Andi icated that 
though Dogrib was still spoken by the children, little effort 


was made to incorporate it into the school setting beyond 
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using Dogrib speaking assistants in the kindergarten class to 
ease transition to school. It seems surprising then that 
if Dogrib language maintenance is an important concern and 
that if a community defined in terms of that language has 
control of education, more evidence of that concern is not 
witnessed in the school. Two elements of such a situation 
emerge.to rbe questioned: One relates to local control and 
one to the significance of vernacular language maintenance. 
Thesquestion ot tocal ccontros would tinetselt merit 
Parc more Serious attention than 2s permitted there.t However, 
there are grounds on which autonomy at Rae Edzo could be 
questioned and still further grounds to suggest that 
education in the vernacular is pursued more vigorously by 
the Northwest Territories education department than it is 
by native speakers. The example cited earlier illustrates 
the efforts of the government to move towards vernacular 
education. Government direction was also in evidence in 
Rae Edzo's inauguration. Maclean cites from a proposal 
submitted by Father Andre Renaud prior to the establishment 
of the Rae Edzo school society. Of the ten points listed, one 
claims =that: 
Maximum use of classroom aides, parents, and older 
Dogribs would be made in the first three to five years 
ote tire child ‘s"sehooline, ctnusMallowine “a fradual 
transition to the English language. (1973:114). 
It is important to note however, that though Father Renaud 
submitted the proposal on behalf of the people of Rae Edzo, 


he was at the time attached to the Indian Education Programme 


at the University of Saskatchewan which had been approached 
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56 
by the Director of Education for the Northwest Territories 
with the suggestion that the university develop a 
demonstration school at Fort Rae.t 

Besides doubts about local control, it is Gi 
Somewhat puzzling that if language maintenance is important, 
that a community which has at least some input into 
education, has not more vigorously instituted vernacular 
education. The testimonies to the Berger Inquiry at Rae 
Edzo suggest that maintenance of culture and language is 
important to the people in the community. It is interesting 
to pursue the example of the Dogrib speakers of Rae Edzo a 
little further. 


Implications of Referential Speech Community 


If we take the suggested alternative version of a 
speech community and apply vernacular language claims to a 
speech community in terms of symbolic integration, the example 
of Rae Edzo is illustrative of radically different 


consequences, primarily for vernacular education, but also for 


lwith regard to the present status of the Rae Edzo 
school society, it is also worth noting the 1976 Ordinance 
respecting education in the Northwest Territories in which 
item 21, (i), (o) specifies among the duties of the school 
society, that it will, manage educational premises and 
programmes "subject to any terms and conditions imposed by 
the Executive Member." The Director of Education in the 
Northwest Territories, Brian Lewis, comments in an editorial 
to the December, 1976 volume of Arcturus that "local control 
doesn't make the school different" and in fact suggests there 
is "not as much native language teaching as there is in Rankin 
Inlet. Lewis assumes though that local control is a reality 
at Rae Edzo. 
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other related issues such as local control of education. The 
immediate question which emerges pertains to the nature of that 
which is symbolized. As substantiated in the previous chapter, 
on the basis of a referential speech community, one aspect of 
language claims of the Dogrib speakers of Rae Edzo as well as 
Speakers of other vernacular languages is opposition to the 
imposition of the English language. 

By pursuing further the broader based speech community 
of which Rae Edzo is a part, we are forced to go beyond the 
confines of language maintenance and confront the colonial 
relationship a@twits core. (in thesresolutionvefithe present 
conflict between native people and the dominant society in 
Canada, language and more particularly language maintenance 
claims are playing a part in social change, but there is also 
evidence to indicate that language maintenance is only a facet 
of other more encompassing demands. There is no denying that 
native people are striving to maintain culture specific symbols 
such as language. Memmi states that at the beginning of a 
movement towards self-control; 

the colonized's claim is narrowly limited and conditioned 
Dyethe colonial Sliuation <andsthegrequbrementoyal, the 
colonizer. The colonized accepts and asserts himself 
wibnepagaion. «61965:32). 
He goes on further to suggest that those features which are 
distinctive of the colonized's identity and which were most 
denigrated by the colonizer become highlighted and essential 
toeregaining identity. "Along with other aspects of his 
Gietinee Tdentity, 


the colonized no longer knew his language except in the 
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form of a lowly dialect. In order to emerge from the most 
elementary monotony and emotions, he had to borrow the 
colonizer's language. In recovering his autonomous and 
Separate destiny, he immediately goes back to his own 
tongue. (1965:134). 
Memmi cautions however, that there is a danger that this 
process through which colonized people verify and assert 
their unity may be taken as an end in itself. Though his 
analysis ole the ¢olonial (situation eoes not ind cate now it 
is to take place, he concludes that "the colonial condition 
cannot be changed except by doing away with the colonial 


<a (ono) 


relationship" 
Much ‘canvber found in thes RBergern’material tovsupport 

Memmi's portrayal of the colonial condition. However, the 
Situation of native people in Canada’snorth has. led to a 
proposed resolution for "doing away with the colonial 
relationship s® 2tinesdiversityiofacubtural and “imeurvseviec 
backsrounds has mitigated against Tocussing on these as a 
leans to assert unity. Rather; the: aspect that motbalizes “and 
UlLLLes mene vetiectively acrossethisrdivercityeuc*the Central 
Significance of land. As Manuel and Posluns point out: 

Our relationship with this land and with one another is 

far deeper and more complex than the relationship between 


the people of any province and their land, their 
institutions, or one another. ~ (19743219). 


<Drawing on Raskin's application of colonial political 
structures in capitalist society, Carnoy draws attention to a 
common denominator between the developed and the underdeveloped 


world. "Thus, imperialism colonized everyone but those who 
make the decisions at the center of the metropole.”" (LOT: 
69). Garnoy's analysis implies not just the restructuring of 


the colonial relationship, but of capitalist society. 
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The conflict inherent in the colonial Rela onship. as 
actualized when the land becomes vital to the dominant society 
as it has currently in the North, where the dominant economy 
sees potential economic gain in natural resources. This and 
the more recent examples of liberation in many parts of the 
colonized world has instigated a revitalization movement? 
which is more eae and the means of which are 
directed towards economic and political ends. 

Of all the claims being pressed by the native people 
of the Mackenzie Valley region, the most clearly enunciated 
are those which emanate from land claims. Apart from 
individual testimonies to the Berger Inquiry which support 
this statement, the final arguments submitted to the Inquiry 
by organizations representing native people of this area 
further substantiate this. At the outset of the ‘submission 


from G.0;P.E.. (Committee for Original Peoples’ Entitlement) , 


Wallace defines "revitalization movement" as "a 
ecnecious, deliberate, organized effort on the part of some 
members of a society to create a more satisfying culture." 
(1968:75). In adopting the term, he subsumes others such as 
Aire bu ae int Ti netbeans a UlOol atl, ee Cale On Gui susediiol 
even refers to them categorically as social movements. 


tthe term sopnisticated! 2s deliberately sused here 
to imply that the social movement presently being witnessed 
among native people in Northern Canada reveals an understanding 
of theiat siituatiom endethe: meanswtonovercome tout i does not, 
as Memmi cautions, confuse the means with the ends. fThis 
judgement is not one of personal evaluation, but one that is 
consistent with the dependency paradigm which native people 
have enunciated. Much of the analysis of the colonial 
situation revealed in native people's testimony is in accord 
with that being expressed by critical theorists who reject 
the 'modernization' paradigm of development. 
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Mr. Bayley states: 


Mr. Commissioner, we begin with the statement that there 
should be no pipeline before land claims are settled. 
iia tures «the posinti onthat mwas pute gtomyoul won sbeha leot 

C O P E at the preliminary hearings in Inuvik, and that 
TSM e Osh hiconk of 0C\ 0) Pxbiandwotkthe lnwith “Teninstaaiiot 
Canada, today after 19 months of evidence before you. 
People im oevery native community have saidvthat land 
claims must be settled before the construction of any 
prpeline.. and wthey have stated theme reasoncietoreshis 
demand. They have expressed a widespread and deeply 
felt apprehension about the impact and implications of 

@ pipeline and of related developments. They fear for 
their vand, chheix communities» their elamiddiessiand “their 
WoavieOul it cee ei Pla tVOl wc Orel aloe 


Bayley 20ecs on to point out thay netiner COPE nore11O ies 2s 
yet submitted a formal proposal to the Government of 

Canada, but "the fundamental objectives of the land claims 
settlement are not in question among the Inuvialuit. Only 
the means to achieve these objectives are under review." 

(ime O7 ) 

For the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest 
Territories, both the means and objectives are taken closer 
to. resolution. « In Ris Dimal submission on venart of uhe 
Brotherhood, Mr. Bell takes land claims to. its political 
conclusion. In the position the Dene take, the term ‘land 
claims' is inadequate as a descriptor for the alternative to 
colonization sought by them. 

In short, the Dene seek, in that position, recognition 

of their right to self-determination within Confederation 
and the establishment of the necessary institutions, 
legal protections and official practices which will give 
Pullverfrect to that right, (Pulse vol, 205s j2clo). 


In this testimony, the Indian Brotherhood puts forward a 


geven point elaboration of their position. The Sirs be cages 
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the Dene nigh tol recoeni tion, self-determination, growth 
and development as a people and as a nation." (okMscee:): 
The implications, which are Subsequently spelled out, are 

for a Dene government within Confederation. This government 
is to have jurisdiction over Dene institutions within a 
geographic area. This claim to nationhood overrides and 
provides for the eventual resolution of more specific demands 
Pom vandticlaimsyiicontrolpor, educa onaendapreservati om or 
language and culture. 

The most recent move towards its objectives was a 
statement of the Dene national negotiating committee to the 
Winister for: Northern Affairs, Warren Alimand) on July 2th, 
1977. Excerpts from this appeared in The Edmonton Journal, 
Jug 2oth L977 The statement fully endorsesr an, earlier 
claim by the ‘Inuit Northwest Territories Land Claims 
Commigsiron, calling for an’ Inuit Territory with any Inuit 
government. It goes on to specify a proposed division of 
the Northwest Territories into three self-governing 
geographical territories corresponding to the present 


population distribution of Dene, Inuit and non=native. 


5The ambiguities of terms such as ‘nation,' 
‘naglonality’ and "nationalism”™ will onlywbe acknowledsed here. 
For a discussion of the concept 'nation' and its significance 
So the Dene see Russell's article: "Ine Dene Nation and 
Confederation in the Watkins (1977) edition. 


Stn this submission, no reference is made to the Metis. 
It should be noted that in the final submission to the Berger 
Inquiry by Mr. R. Hardy for the Metis Association of the 
N.W.T., its policies are somewhat different from those of the 
Dene and the Inuit. Hardy claims that the Metis are a distinct 
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The relationship of these territories to the federal 
government would resemble the present federal/provincial 
division of powers. 

This, then, is’ the ultimate implication of 
contextualizing vernacular language claims within a 
referential speech community. For the Dogrib sveakers, the 
resolution of their demands for vernacular education, and 
wetated assues "such “as local"Control or educatron tes inean 
overall Dene Nation ‘and not in the implementation of a’ form of 
bilingual education or local control presently confined to 
Rae Edzo. 

In this application of speech community which exists 
referentially, certain ramifications become obvious. The 
Speech community has, in Hymes' terms, been postulated as a 
Socvawwuns > rather than a lineuistic*enmiay. However; “as has 
Been shown, “that? social Unit Ts not a°fixed “eniity,eeriwner in 
physical or temporal terms. The speech community was born of 
a transforming process in which the social unit is continuously 
being re-shaped and re-named. As the re-shaping takes place, 
the differences and similarities deemed to be relevant by its 
members will set new boundaries. Linguistic differences may 
come to be geen as crucial or they may be overlooked for the 


gake of a greater ‘overall unity. pelt the raison dse tre saround 


group with their future in developments such as the proposed 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline. They express the need to have 
their future safeguarded, but by the Federal Government 
rather than the Dene nation. 
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which a referential speech community integrates symbolically is 
removed, other speech communities will be acknowledged. AE eae 
at this point that more attention is likely to be given to 

the actual linguistic means and experiential speech 
communities. 

Ipeimplicattone afethis»studyaror educationulnuthe 
region of the Mackenzie Valley are to be suggested, they are 
these: , In view of the proposed political. relationship between 
native groups in the Northwest Territories and the Federal 
Government previously referred to, bilingual education may be 
considered an exigency. ( However, it is not a matter of 
linguistic accommodation within the existing school structure. 
This investigation has pointed to more significant concerns 
with the system of schooling. These in turn have been 
circumscribed by broader socio-political questions which 
ultimately can only be resolved in the restructuring of the 
melavlonen plot Matave 2roupes bo, une, totals socveLy. 

In this study, the acknowledgement of a speech 
community which may be said to exist referentially has been 


shown. to.have important consequencess, .Over and» above. the 


(Berger's comments on the English language are worth 
noting: "English has not been wholly an instrument of — 
acculturation: rather, Dene groups have used it as a lingua 
franca to achieve a measure of unity among themselves that 
was never possible when they spoke only the five Athabascan 
languages. They have used English, not to become like us, 
but to tell us what they wish to be themselves. English has 
become one of their principal means of expressing their 
desire for gelf-determination. It is English that has, | 
paradoxically, helped the Dene to insist upon their identity 
Ag a distinct people." °(1977:111). 
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immediate consequences for education mentioned Previously.) 1c 
has implications in terms of explanatory adequacy. When the 
two interpretations of "speech community' were proposed, it 
was pointed out that they were not considered to be mutually 
exclusive. If the knowledge and Sharing of a linguistic code 
is taken as the determinant, experiential Speech communities 
can be found within a symbolically integrated speech community. 
It follows then that vernacular language claims can be- 
interpreted on two different bases. There is a danger that 
language maintenance claims interpreted on the basis of an 
experiential speech community rest implicitly on explanations 
in terms of ethnicity. However, as has been shown in this 
study, when these claims are seen in the context of a 
referential speech community, the explanation forces us to 

go beyond ethnicity. 

In most general terms, this study has pointed to the 
pa eon nature of vernacular language claims and has given 
credence to Gaarder's claim that folk bilingualism is an 
indication of a political stance. The overriding question that 
native people addressed through the Berger Inquiry was the 
power to control their own destinies and shape their own future. 


It is expressed with respect to land claims, control of 


Srike many other human activities, ‘politics’ 16 
difficult to isolate and enjoys many definitions. Cohen 
(1967) takes Laswell's often quoted "who gets what, when, and 
how” definition, pointing out that though its affinities with 
economics are obvious, politics is basically concerned with 
the dimension of power. 
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education and More broadly, cultural and linguistic seit 
Cemcriinavuion. | [ts final manifestation 14) scen ineinc 
basically political nature of the resolutions proposed for the 
Northwest Territories. G. Manuel, appearing before the inquiry 
on behalf of the Northwest Territories Indian Brotherhood and 
the Metis Association claims that the major problem facing 
native people is a political one. 

The time is long overdue for the establishment of a new 

social, political and economic order where the Indians 

and the white society can co-operate and interact ina 
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CHAPTER 5 
VERNACULAR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Having examined the broad socio-political ramifications 
Or vernacular lansuage claims as reflected in the Rerger 
Inquiry it remains to consider the implications of this study 
for vernacular bilingual education in more general terms. Any 
Suggestions that are made however, must be accompanied by the 
qualification that the limitations of this study and the 
general paucity of social science research into bilingual 
education imposes restrictions upon any interpretations made. 
so far the term 'bilingual education' has been used very 
iGosely. AS a Starting poins, the delanition acopted™ by 
Anderson is useful. 

Bilingual Education is instruction in two languages and 
the use of those two languages as mediums of instruction 
Ton any Carl off aL of “Lhe ScnoGlycurricu Umea oudyeod 
the history and, culture assoclatedqy: theaystudens s 
mother tongue is considered an integral part of bilingual 
ecucarien?:  o(197068l2)). 

As an alternativesmodesofecducationpabalingial 
education appeals to a wide range of situations and the need to 
distinguish the different forms becomes apparent. Several 
typologies have been suggested, ranging from Spolsky's (1974) 
dichotomy of ‘child salvage' and ‘language salvage'; Fishman 
and Lovas' (1970) typology of 'transitional'. 'monoliterate' 
and 'biliterate' (i) and (ii), through to Gaarder's (1976) 
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socio-political elaboration and Mackey's (1972) complex 
categorization of up to ninety different patterns based on 
variables from family to nation. For the purpose of this study, 
if wili’surfice to adopt a simple dichotomy which differentiates 
bilingual education for language shift (transitional) and 
bilingual education for language maintenance. Though it may 
not address the diverse range of bilingual programmes, it 
focuses on final outcomes in terms of the marked language and 


addresses the sociolinguistic dialectieiin the school, 


Pransiiional (Rilingual hducation 


In simplified terms, transitional bilingual programmes 
use the mother tongue as a. bridge to the national or 
standard language, while maintenance programmes ideally use 
both languages, throughout the education process. 
Maintenance programmes in which the mother tongue is a 
vernacular language are as yet unrealized in the United 
Steves, Canaos orusustraliare ine =overall emphasis 11 
native education.in the English speaking world is to use the 
vernacular in the early years of schooling as a bridge to the 
acquisition of English.  Kjolseth (POP ) {Pakwecentseri tit 
of bilingual samca vers claims that over ninety percent of 
the programmes in the United States (and analogies can be 
drawn to Australia and Canada) approximate programmes in 
which the mother tongue is used only to a maximum of three 
years. It should be remembered that this figure also 


includes the many bilingual programmes which use languages 
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of wider communication, especially Spanish).in the- United 
states, so that the situation of native vernaculars taken 
alone would represent an even higher percentage of 
transitional programmes. 

Kjolseth elaborates upon other features of such 
transitional programmes. They essentially originate from 
outside the speech community by elite administrators. 
Community involvement as such, he claims, is token opinion 
seeking rather than a concomitant of any decision making 
process. Furthermore, the bilingual nature of such programmes 
is decidedly one way; children speaking the non-standard 
language are involved and there is no attempt on the part of 
speakers of the standard language to learn the other. He 
attacks the narrowness of evaluation which focuses on 
individual academic, linguistic and psychological measures. 
His lineuistic..critique of such programmes is clearly stated 
inthe: 

The sscnooL SS, pol1cy Iseessentially a2. burnuipridges 
approach: the ethnic language is seen only as a bridge 
to che nonethnic language ---one to be crossed as raprdly 
as possible and then, destroyed, .at least\as ar:legitimate 
medium of general instruction. (1972:106). 
The model described by Kjolseth is what he calls the 
Tassimilationist' model. The warning he sounds is all the 
more ominous for he was, himself, an early advocate of 
bilingual education and pluralism in the United States and 
has been for many years, closely involved in promoting 
various bilingual programmes. Similar such warnings have 


been sounded in the United States by Gaarder (1970), Seda 
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GEO72)% Weeerae (1973), Fishman (1976) and in Australia by 
Harris (1975). In its transitional mode, bilingual education 
Peracsimiletionicteand —lvuiles eit eas all, removed from the 
deficit hypothesis of earlier monolingual English programmes. 

Kjolseth's warning becomes particularly pertinent to 
this study if the guidelines for vernacular education in the 
Northwest Territories are examined. The current curriculum 
handbook for. the Northwest Territories makes the claim that: 

The language by which you "Get Ahead" in the North is 
English. Whether you want an education, a job, mobility 
in terms of the larger Canadian society, or what-you-will, 
im the final analysis what happens to the individual will 
be almost solely dependent upon his competency in the 
Enelisw wansiase , Sip. oL). 
The bilingual approach aims by high school level to have the 
instructional program wholly IN the English language with 
provision made for the study OF the native language. In the 
1976 ordinance on education in the Northwest Territories, the 
local education authority may prescribe the language of 
instruction in kindergarten and the two years following. 
Beyond that "the Executive Member shall prescribe, after 
consultation with the local education authority, the language 
of ornetruction.” (po. YA. Trancition to) Enelivsh as) a second 
language is explicitly stated. 

Many arguments are raised to promote bilingual 
education and it is necessary vo investigate the rationale 
behind the introduction of vernaculars into the School system. 
The overriding argument presented is that education in the 


child's mother tongue is sound. Psychologically, for non- 


English speaking children, the first days at school are apt to 
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be confusing and an educational system that recognizes the 
Gai lala pasteexperience 16 )of positive advantage to the child's 
Self image. Though relevant research is scarce, this argument 
appears to be strongly supported by what John and Horner 
suggest is "common Sense testimony of those who have had to 
give up their mother tongue to become educated in an English- 
Speaeinovyicyscem.! (i (PO/7Lexxiis ay Thestestimony of such a 
person is expressed in more formal terms by Gaarder in his 
statement to Senator Yarborough's Special Subcommittee on 
Bilingual Education on May 18th, 1967: 
Language is the most important exteriorization or 
manifestation of the self, of the human personality. If 
the school, the all-powerful school, rejects the mother 
tongue of an entire group of children, it can be expected 
to aifect seriously and adversely those children's concept 
of their, parents, their.homes, and of themselves. (Cited 
im Andersonand Boyer; 1970:50) : 

A more substantially researched area of the 
psychological significance of bilingual education is that of 
languageecand. copnition., Before he enters school, the child 
has already had yearssof cognitive development) and: language 
experience. The argument that early school experiences should 
be based on the mother tongue assumes that language plays an 
important role in cognitive development. However, nowt all 
psychologists agree on the causal relationship between the 
two. Though the different approaches to language and cognition 
will not be entered into at this point, Lawton's comment in 
his chapter on "Language and Thought" is appropriate: 

It also seems that now psychologists are agreed that 
there are forms of thought which are non-verbal but 


that, without language, thinking is limited. (1970: 
BG Ji 
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The quantitative research in bilingual education that 
relates to this issue involves testing for I.Q. and 
achievement in school subjects. Though doubts and fears 
still arise about the academic impact of bilingual education, 
recent analyses, especially those emerging from Canadian 
studies, suggest no untoward influence of Ditineuadiem: 

Barik and Swain (1977) report research findings on four 
studies; the Ottawa study; the Toronto study; the Elgin study; 
the Peel study, which generally point to favourable results 
with respect to French and other subjects. The generalizability 
of these results where one has two language of wider 
communication to native education in vernaculars, is of course 
problematic. More closely related are the now familiar citings 
from Modiano's findings from the Chiapas highlands. The 
evidence of these findings, supported by studies in Ghana and 
tie Philippines, she claims: 

shows that youngsters of Linguistic minorities learn to 

read with greater comprehension in the national language 

when they first learn to read in theirimother tongue than 

when they receive all reading instruction in the national 

language. It is less confusing: and discouraging to learn 

one new skill with known material than to learn two new 

and only somewhat related skills with material that has 

no meaning. (1968:43). 

Evaluations of bilingual education in the setting of 


native vernaculars in the United States, Canada or Australia 


reba © Ke Palen Dalle forthcoming. Recognizing that there may as yet be 


lEven when they become available, it must be cautioned 
that many variables such as socio- economic, Linguistic and 
educational factors will be difficult to disentangle to arrive 
at the effects of bilingual education per se. 
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ve 
no conclusive evidence that the use of vernaculars in education 
is unequivocally beneficial and accepting that there exist 
practical difficulties in programme implementation, bilingual 
education is gaining more and more favour with educationalists. 
The rationale is perhaps best summed up by the now familiar 
UNE oo 265.0. EStatenen ts: 


It is axiomatic that the best medium for teaching a child 
is his mother tongue. Psychologically, it is the system 
of meaningful signs that in his mind works automatically 
forsexpression) and understanding. socio losically sat 14 
ameans of identification among members of the community 
to which he belongs. Educationally, he learns more 
quickly tthrough itiithan *throushianunitomiGar Sineurstuc 
medaum. § (190539:i1). 


For the educational institution, the use or verneaculars 
Shows promise of achieving with native children what the 
schools have failed to achieve previously.“ POLit1 Ca ye tniS eis 
crucial for a society that espouses democratic ideals and. equal 
epportunity for /all~-and yet is faced with gross inequities, 
Paco culLarty in telation to its mavive, people el iether bed 
States, Canada and Australia, each boasting of high standards 
of living, the failure of the educational institution to meet 
the needs of the indigenous populations is a national stigma. 
Following the failure of compensatory education (based on 2 


deficit model of social-psychological development) to bring 


2Based on an acculturative framework, the school has 
been seen as the agency through which children from culturally 
different backgrounds are socialized to be able to participate 
in the social, economic and political mainstream of the dominant 
society. When this has not occurred, rather than questioning 
the assumptions underlying the acculturation model, token 
modification of the school situation has taken place. Fora 
critique of the acculturation framework see Hedley (1971). 
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12 
about long term benefits,- transitional bilingual education, 
which recognizes the child's first Language, is PUNCTIONSL ey 
expedient for the educational institution, even if it does not 
achieve in pragmatic terms what it promises. Just as the 
American programme Head Start and similar projects in the 
1960's were short term pallvatives; transi tional bilingual 
education appears as a genuine effort to implement change. If 
policy makers wanted to oppose bilingual education, grounds of 
insufficient or even contradictory evidence could be found. 

Although bilingual education which accepts the child's 
mother congue may appear’ to "be ta radieal Vdeparture irom 
earlier monolingual policies, it should be remembered that 
education in the vernaculars-has its colonial precedents. The 
history of colonial education does not provide an easily 
definable policy towards vernacular languages. Different 
Colonial powers ‘adopted divergent attitudes to languages in 
education; Spencer, in an article ion colonial language 
policies reviews this divergence within the African colonial 
Situation. He suggests a major distinction between what was 
an almost total negation of vernaculars to some acceptance 
of their use in the educational setting. This he illustrates 


Witreexamnples trom Bricisn, Belgian), french and Portuzese 


3Dittmar (1976) discusses recent critiques of the 
deficit hypothesis and adds his own Marxist perspective ona 
compensatory education concluding that "the true PUT Osc Or 
of compensatory programmes has become clear. Instead of real 
emancipation aimed at improving the living conditions of the 
lower class, they contribute to the integration of the lower 
class in such a way as to stabilize the system." (p. 101). 
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colonies. The British and Belgian administration favoured the 
use of yerneeulars, * while French and Portugese policies aimed 
at discouraging local languages. Though Spencer suggests 
consequences of these differences, he underlines what was 
common to all colonial powers, regardless of their interest 
or dis-interest in the vernacular languages: 
Liiwassobviously- in thesinteréstapotyalipthes colonial 
powers to produce a small body of Africans, educated 
through the metropolitan language, to serve as minor 
functionaries and interpreters; and no colonial power 
would have sbeen so quixotic as to»deny itself such 
useful and necessary auxiliaries by insisting on 
education entirely through the vernaculars, even if this 
had been possible. The degree to which the languages 
of Africa were encouraged and utilized, therefore, was 
always limited; and the metropolitan language dominated 
the educational, administrative and mercantile colonial 
structures, irrespective of. any. concern shown for the 
Vernacuiarss 9 41960:52372528)¢ 
Where vernacular usage was encouraged, it was only 
for the early) stages of education.. This was with the 
understanding that early training in the vernaculars would 
aid rather+than' impede theracquisition:of English... This 
historical precedent of transitional bilingual education 
should be noted for its relevance to the present situation of 
Native peoples tmeNorthernaCanaday  elheresalso, she rtnsluseh 


language dominates in what is still a colonial structure and 


education in the vernacular, where it exists, is for transition 


4 according to Spencer, as early as 1816, the Church 
Missionary Society suggested the advantages of vernacular 
literacy for religious indoctrination. By MOS haa Ve bs thay, 
vernacular languages in the British colonies had been | 
seripved.* This alone should cautiontagainse undue optimism 
that vernacular education can be taken as an independent 
variable able to transform the outcomes of education ina 
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to English. 


Maintenance Bilingual Education 


So far, no attention has been given to maintenance 
bilingual education. In his discussion, the model Kjolseth 
proposes for maintenance programmes is what he calls the 
eolunalistic’smodel.. Somesof ate features jthateneadiscusses 
are antithetical to his 'assimilationist' model. The programme 
originates from within the community and becomes a focus for 
political mobilization. Community involvement extends beyond 
just opinion seeking to participation in the decision making 
process. The bilingual programme, he proposes, is two way 
with both groups (which he labels ‘ethnic' and ‘nonethnic') 
learning in their own and the other language. In more general 
terms, Kjolseth sees the pluralistic model acting as a stimulus 
and encouragement for "a democratic forum for the resolution of 
conflicts and differing interests within and between the ethnic 
and nonethnic communities." (1972:103). 

Though it appears to be radically different from the 
assimilationist model, Kjolseth himself expresses reservations 
about the effectiveness of the plural model, primarily in terms 
of language but also in terms of social change generally. His 
linguistic critique is presented in a series of postulates which 
he admits are yet to be empirically tested, but which argue 
that a maintenance programme "may be an even more potent, albeit 
less visible, instrument of linguistic counter-insurgency than 
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questions are such factors as differentiation of the ethnic 
language to the advantage of an elite ethnic minority. The 
differentiation which presently occurs on the basis of 
distinct languages may be transferred to variations within the 
ethnic language which Kjolseth refers to as 'high' and ‘low' 
varieties. These varieties, corresponding to a small middle 
class ethnic minority and a lower class majority may give the 
Former “power and control in’ocal Brtairs. = At the same time 
Kjolseth foresees an increase in the ethnic elite's use of the 
nonethnic language which would, 
place them in a particularly advantaged position for being 
easily co-opted by Supra-ethnic interests dedicated to a 
covontal policy er andirece rile and mace More U1 ti rcurs 
aly attempus on the part of the ethnic majority ter toern 
independent sources of power and influence. (197 231026). 
Kjolseth's discussion points to many: Significant areas 
of concern that need to be probed in relation to language 
maintenance. They suggest that bilingual education, whether it 
aims at language transfer or language maintenance may set in 
motion dynamics with much broader socio-political consequences. 
They also confirm that any discussion of bilingual education 
can not be divorced from a consideration of power relations in 


Society. Whether the language involved is that of an immigrant 


ethnic group or an indigenous population, the Posi LiLo Gl tliat 


SPishman, in a discussion of policy perspectives: on 
bilingual education cites Gonzalez, Pedraza and dZentella (1976) 
who have called for a greater acceptance of all varieties of 
Spanish and English spoken by Puerto Ricans in the U.S.A. 

Class stratification, they claim, exists across national cultures 
and "the ‘dominant', 'pure' and ‘high' cultures being packaged 
by the U.S. have only one purpose - the derailment of the class 
struggle in the U.S. (p. 80)." (Cited in Fishman, VST Omer Oo 
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group vis-a-vis the dominant Anglo-speaking community is crucial. 
Conclusion 


Though most of the discussion of maintenance bilingual 
programmes has emanated from concerns with languages of 
minorities whose mother tongues have national status elsewhere, 
the doubts expressed warrant attention when vernacular languages 
are considered. Having critiqued vernacular bilingual 
education in its transitional mode and anticipated possible 
deleterious effects of maintenance programmes, one is left to 
question any inclusion of vernacular languages within the school 
system, {olin ithe .conclusion iof this. recent analysis of the state 
of bilingual education, Fishman warns that: 

At best the school can only be an ally of dedicated and 
intact homes, of an organized and insistent community, 
of an awakened and unrelenting consciousness, of a 
poltically sophisticated power base. (19756 b:63). 

In much of the discussion on bilingual education, the 
disenchantment with the part played by the school in language 
maintenance fails to focus more specifically on the role of the 
school in society. Leaving aside questions of language 
maintenance, it is necessary first to examine the ability of 
the school to instigate any measure of social change. 
Notwithstanding changes that have taken place, the school 
continues to be a formal institution of a capitalist society. 
As such, its ability to overcome inequities of social structure 
is increasingly questioned. Bowles and Gintis, for example, in 
reviewing schooling in capitalist America state: 


The educational system, basically neither adds to nor 
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subtracts from the degree of inequality and repression 
originating in the economic sphere. Rather it 
reproduces and legitimates a preexisting pattern in the 
process of training and stratifying the work force. 


CMS ASG 

As the survey of the Berger material has substantiated, 
lope native people this preexisting pattern is one which emerges 
from a colonial relationship. According to Flores (1973) the 
inequities of colonialism extend beyond those of class in a 
Capitalist Society. The complex pattern of Tacial and 
cultural domination he claims, produces privileges for all 
members of the dominant society regardless of their class. 
While education remains an institution of the dominant 
capitalist society, its role in seeking to reproduce and 
legitimate the colonial relationship must be more carefully 
examined. 

This study of vernacular language claims arose out of 
concerns that in the implementation of bilingual education 
involving vernacular languages, claims for language maintenance 
fay be “interpreted too narrowly. If they are anteroreted on 
the basis of isolated communities and distinct languages, 
responding to them is readily rationalized to be bilingual 
education as presently witnessed in many parts of the Anglo- 
speaking world. However when the context is broadened other 
responses are called for. By extending the notion of speech 
community as this study has done, the response hoe vertacular 
language claims calls for an examination of the colonial 
relationship and more particularly education as a colonial 


institution. The dynamics of bilingual education have been 
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seen to emerge from the relative social and political status 


of the Anglo-speaking and vernacular language groups. 
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APPENDIX A 


This appendix indicates the references to education 
and language in the community hearings of the Berger 
Commission Inquiry. Several qualifications should be noted. 
The references listed one only those made by native people. 
"Education' has been taken as the formal institution of 
Schooling and excludes that aspect of education otherwise 


subsumed under traditional enculturation. 
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